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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 


cluded concerning treaties and in- | 


ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 


currently. 
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DEP :SIT‘D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


wR 164° 


With Biblical completeness, article 2 of the 
Charter of the United Nations sets forth “seven” 
principles, which the organization and its mem- 
bers, in pursuit of the lofty purposes set forth 
inarticle 1, accept. The seventh and last of these 
reads : 


“Nothing contained in the present Charter shall 
authorize the United Nations to intervene in mat- 
ters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state or shall require the Mem- 
bers to submit such matters to settlement under 
the present Charter; but this principle shall not 
prejudice the application of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII.” 


The framers of the Charter recognized that in 
the carrying out of the terms of the Charter— 
worthy as the purposes are—there were points 
at which the organization should not impinge on 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state. 

The origin of the provisions of article 2 (7) of 
the Charter, for the most part, is found in chapter 
VIII (A), paragraph 7, of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals, which reads: 


“The provisions of paragraph 1 to 6 of Section 
A (dealing with the ‘Pacific Settlement of Dis- 
putes’) should not apply to situations or disputes 
arising out of matters which by international law 
are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
state concerned.” 


Apart from the difference in wording between 
this provision and that which later found its 
Way into the Charter, the scope of the provision 
was greatly broadened by placing it in article 2 of 
the Charter instead of in the chapter dealing with 
the “Pacific Settlement of Disputes”, as was done 
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IMPACT OF THE UNITED NATIONS UPON DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


By Ernest A. Gross 
Legal Adviser 


at Dumbarton Oaks. The setting of the article 
makes it applicable to the entire Charter, except as 
to “the application of enforcement measures under 
Chapter VII”. 


Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


Numerous amendments of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals were proposed at San Francisco. A 
subcommittee of jurists of the sponsoring powers 
evolved a text on the subject which, with one 
exception based on a subsequent Australian 
amendment, forms the text of article 2 (7) as it 
now stands. That text was introduced by the 
sponsoring powers as a joint amendment. 

The first effect of the paragraph as incorporated 
in the Charter is that the United Nations cannot 
“intervene” in certain situations. Messrs. Good- 
rich and Hambro point out in Charter of the 
United Nations, Commentary and Documents 
that— 


«. What the provision means is that the 


Organization shall not exercise any authority, not 
even make recommendations of any kind, with 
respect to any matter ‘essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction’ of a state. Nor shall it 
attempt to promote the solution of any conflict 
when it is found that the matter falls within the 
domestic jurisdiction of one of the parties to the 
dispute.” 


Limits of the Exception 


The only exception contained in the sponsoring 
powers’ joint proposal and in article 2 (7) of the 
Charter relates to the action which the Security 
Council may take under chapter VII of the 
Charter. This exception is not great. Chapter 
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VII has to do with “Action With Respect to 
Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and 
Acts of Aggression”. A situation cannot be im- 
agined which could be said to constitute a threat 
to the peace, a breach of the peace, or an act of 
aggression, and nevertheless be “essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction” of any state. The con- 
cepts are clearly mutually exclusive. 

But the exception is even narrower than ap- 
pears. It was pointed out at San Francisco that 
two different types of action are contemplated by 
chapter VII of the Charter: (1) “recommenda- 
tions” and (2) “enforcement” action. 

Should measures of enforcement be necessary, 
the Security Council should not, it was urged, be 
deterred by the contention that a domestic matter 
was involved. So far as recommendations by 
the Security Council were concerned, it was urged, 
there should be no inference that the Security 
Council might make recommendations to states 
with respect to the settlement of domestic matters. 
After considerable debate, this view prevailed 
and article 2 (7) was limited to an exception with 
respect to “the application of enforcement meas- 
ures under Chapter VII.” 

But it should be pointed out that Herbert Vere 
Evatt explained, on behalf of the Australian 
Delegation, that “To take enforcement action for 
restraint of aggression is not intervening in any 
way at all in a matter of domestic jurisdiction.” ? 
The same view was taken by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate of the United 
States, which commented in its report on the 
Charter that “If the Security Council, acting 
under Chapter VII, decided upon enforcement 
action, it would be deciding that the matter 
threatened international peace and security and, 
therefore, had already gone beyond the limits of 
domestic jurisdiction.” ? 

It is therefore clear that the intention in limit- 
ing the exception to article 2 (7) to “the applica- 
tion of enforcement measures under Chapter VII,” 
was that other measures contemplated under chap- 
ter VII were not to be such as to constitute inter- 
vention in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state. 


*Uncio doc. 969. 1/1/39, June 14, 1945. 
? §. Exec. Rept. 8, 79th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 10-11. 
ter of the United Nations.) 


(Char- 
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Security Council Measures Under Chapter VII 


What are the measures which the Security 
Council is authorized to take under chapter VII! 

By the provisions of the chapter, the Security 
Council is authorized to determine the existence 
of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or 
act of aggression and to make recommendations 
or decide what measures shall be taken in accord. 
ance with articles 41 and 42 to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. 

Article 41 provides that the Security Coungil 
may decide what measures not involving the us 
of armed force are to be employed to give effec 
to its decisions, and it may call upon the member 
of the United Nations to apply such measures, 
These may include complete or partial interrup- 
tion of economic relations and of rail, sea, ait, 
postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of com- 
munication, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations. 

Should the Security Council consider that meas. 
ures provided for in article 41 would be inadequate 
or have proved to be inadequate, article 42 au 
thorizes it to take such action by air, sea, or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restor 
international peace and security. 

Under article 40, the Security Council may als 
call upon the parties concerned to take provisional 
measures. ‘The measures contemplated under 
chapter VII accordingly fall into two classe, 
referred to in article 50 as “preventive” or “en- 
forcement” measures. 

It appears, therefore, that the Security Cound 
may not make a recommendation with respect to 
“preventive” measures, as distinguished from “en- 





forcement” measures, which amounts to interven 
tion in matters which are essentially within th 
domestic jurisdiction of any state. 


Limitations of General Assembly 


If the Security Council’s recommendations of: 
“preventive” character are so limited, what df 
recommendations of the General Assembly ? 

In his comment upon the effect of placing it 
chapter I of the Charter the limitation with r 
spect to intervention in matters essentially withit 
the domestic jurisdiction of a state, Secretary @ 
State Stettinius said: 


“To extend this principle to the activities of th 
Organization as a whole, instead of limiting itt 
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the pacific settlement of disputes as had been pro- 
posed at Dumbarton Oaks, seemed desirable be- 
cause of the amplification of the power and au- 
thority given to the Assembly and, particularly, 
to the Economic and Social Council. Without 
this general limitation, which now flows from the 
statement of the principle in Chapter I, it might 
have been supposed that the Economic and So- 
cial Council could interfere directly in the domes- 
tic economy, social structure, or cultural or edu- 
cational arrangements of the member states. Such 
a possibility is now definitely excluded. The 
general limitation also qualifies the power of the 
General Assembly under Article 10 with respect 
to the making of recommendations to the Members 
of the Organization.” * 


Other Differences Between Charter and 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


There are other significant differences between 
the provisions of article 2 (7) of the Charter and 
the predecessor provision in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals. Chapter VIII (A), paragraph 7, of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals would have 
excluded matters “solely within the domestic juris- 
diction of the state concerned”. Article 2 (7) 
of the Charter excludes matters “essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state”, The 
change from “solely” within the domestic juris- 
diction, to “essentially” within ‘the domestic 
jurisdiction, was made at San Francisco for the 
reason that “under modern conditions what one 
nation does domestically almost always has at 
least some external repercussions”.‘ 

Moreover, the words “of the state concerned” 
were dropped, as they had occurred in the Dum- 
barton text, and the words “of any state” inserted 
in the same phrase, which then read “essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state”. 

The limitation as expressed at Dumbarton Oaks 
was confined to “matters which by international 
law are solely within the domestic jurisdiction” of 
the state. At San Francisco the phrase “which 
by international law” was dropped, apparently 
for the reason that there was a general lack of 
understanding as to the effect of the inclusion of 
the qualifying phrase. It was observed by Dr. 
Evatt, of Australia, that the rejection of the words 
“by international law” made no difference as there 
was available no other standard. His conception 
of matters falling within the domestic jurisdiction 
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was that they were those “in which, by definition, 
international law permits each state entire liberty 
of action”. 

Finally, there was added at San Francisco the 
provision in article 2 (7) that nothing contained 
in the Charter “shall require the Members to 
submit such matters (domestic matters) to settle- 
ment under the present Charter”. The third of 
the principles enumerated in article 2 of the 
Charter reads: “All Members shall settle their 
international disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and security, 
and justice, are not endangered.” As explained 
by Secretary of State Stettinius: 


“ . . . It is quite conceivable that there 
might be an international dispute with reference to 
such matters as tariff, immigration, or the like, but 
where such a dispute relates to matters which 
are essentially domestic in character, settlement 
through international processes should not be 
required. It would of course remain true that 

neither party to the dispute would be 
justified in resorting to force.” ® 


Economic and Social Council 

But in addition to the drafting of article 2 (7) 
of the Charter, the San Francisco conference was 
also faced with the impact of the United Nations 
upon domestic jurisdiction in other respects. 

By article 55 of the Charter, in chapter IX, 
dealing with “International Economic and Social 
Cooperation”, it was provided that “the United 
Nations shall promote: 


“a. higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development ; 

“b. solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems; and international 
cultural and educational cooperation; and 

“c, universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” 


Chapter IX (A) of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 


* Report to the President on the Results of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, June 26, 1945, p. 44 (Department of State 
publication 2349). 

* Ibid., p. 45. 

5 Ibid. 
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posals had broadly suggested that provision be 
made in the Charter that “the Organization should 
facilitate solutions of international economic, 
social and other humanitarian problems and pro- 
mote respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.” 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, however, con- 
tained no provision such as that contained in 
article 56 of the Charter that the members agree 
“to take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the Organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55.” 

When it came to drafting the Charter, Australia 
proposed that all members should pledge “to take 
action both national and international for the pur- 
pose of securing for all peoples, including their 
own, improved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment, social security and employment for all who 
seek it” and to report annually upon steps taken. 

Secretary of State Stettinius declared that “the 
United States Delegation deemed it perfectly ap- 
propriate for the member states to pledge them- 
selves to cooperate with the organization for the 
achievement of these purposes.”* But he pointed 
out that the view was advanced “that the further 
element in the Australian proposal calling for na- 
tional action separate from the international or- 
ganization went beyond the proper scope of the 
Charter of an international organization and pos- 
sibly even infringed on the domestic jurisdiction 
of member states in committing them to a particu- 
lar philosophy of the relationship between the 
government and the individual.”* Secretary of 
State Stettinius concluded in his report to the 


President: 


“The pledge as finally adopted was worded to 
eliminate such possible interpretation. It pledges 
the various countries to cooperate with the organ- 
ization by joint and separate action in the achieve- 
ment of the economic and social objectives of the 
organization without infringing upon their right 


* Tbid., p. 115. 

* Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

* Report of the Rapporteur of Commission II/3 to Com- 
mission II, Uncto doc. 861, 11/8/55 (1), June 8, 1945. 

*S. Exec. Rept. 8, 79th Cong., Ist sess. (Charter of the 
United Nations.) 

™ Report to the President on the Results of the San 
Francisco Conference, June 26, 1945, p. 111 (Department of 
State publication 2349). 
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to order their national affairs according to their 
own best ability, in their own way, and in accord. 
ance with their own political and economic insti. 
tutions and processes.” ® 

There was included in the report of Committe 
3 of Commission II, which dealt with the matter, 
the following statement : 


“The members of Committee 3 of Commission 
II are in full agreement that nothing contained 





in Chapter IX can be construed as giving author. 
ity to the Organization to intervene in the domes 
tic affairs of member states.” ® 

This was done, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee explained, “In order to make it en 
tirely clear that in making its studies and investi- 
gations of economic and social problems, the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil would not intervene in the domestic affairs of 
member countries.” 

Secretary Stettinius also stated in his report to 
the President that— 

“Unlike the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council was not to have any coercive pov- 
ers. The proposals recognized that in social and 
economic matters an international organization 
could aid in the solution of economic and social 
problems but could not interfere with the ioe 
tions and powers of sovereign states. It could not 
command performance by individual member ne 
tions; it should not reach into the domestic affairs 
of Members. Its tools and procedures are thos 
of study, discussion, report, and recommendation 
These are the voluntary means of a free and vol- 
untary association of nations.” 


Indonesian Question 


The Ukraine brought the Indonesian question to 
the attention of the Security Council, meeting iD 
London in its first session, by a communication of 
January 21, 1946. Reference was made to the 
situation in Indonesia, and it was stated that “dur 
ing several months, military actions directed 
against the local population have been waged, it 
which British forces as well as Japanese enemy 
armed forces are taking part”. It was furthet 
alleged that there existed “a state of threat to the 
maintenance of international peace and security’ 
within the meaning of article 34 of the Charter. 
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The Security Council was asked to carry out the 
necessary investigations and to take the measures 
provided in the Charter “to put an end to the 
present situation”.* Although the proposal was 
placed on the agenda of the Security Council and 
considered, beginning in early February 1946, it 
was lost upon vote in the Council. 

During the course of the discussion, involving 
as it did discussion of the presence of British 
troops in Indonesia, the British Foreign Minister, 
Ernest Bevin, called attention to article 2 (7) of 
the Charter and said: 


. . . Are we always going, when internal 
troubles arise, to be sending commissions to inves- 
tigate and deal with the problems arising within 
a sovereign power? I cannot agree to it as a 
question of principle. 


“The question of what is done in Indonesia is 
a matter for the Dutch Government of their own 
volition, and I do think, as I read the Charter, we 
are not entitled to interfere or we should be landed 
as a Security Council in every possible kind of 
circumstance of that kind, whatever it was”.” 


Andrei Vyshinsky, chief of the Soviet delega- 
tion, thought the objection unfounded. He said: 


“ . . . Article 2, paragraph 7, refers to 

matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a State. There are matters, how- 
ever, which, though formally comprised in the 
domestic jurisdiction of a given state, border upon 
external political relations, or even encroach 
directly upon external political relations, threat- 
ening the peace and security of the peoples. Such 
matters cannot be left to be settled by the state 
itself, notwithstanding the principle of sover- 
eignty.” 
He referred to the mission sent to Greece to super- 
vise elections, to the mission on Polish affairs, to 
Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr’s mission to Indonesia, 
and asked “Whence this inequality?” ** 


Indians in South Africa 


The significance of article 2 (7) was again 
presented in connection with the discussion in the 
General Assembly of the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa. In June 1946 the Government of 
India requested that this subject be included in 
the provisional agenda for the second part of the 
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first session of the General Assembly. On Oc- 
tober 24, 1946, during the meetings of the General 
Committee, the representative of South Africa 
requested that the item be removed from the 
agenda for the reason that the question concerned 
not Indian nationals, but Indians, nationals of 
South Africa, and was one essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of South Africa under 
article 2 (7). The item was retained on the 
agenda and referred by the General Assembly to 
the First and Sixth Committees jointly. 

The representative of India submitted that the 
Union of South A frica’s discriminatory treatment 
of Indians on the grounds of race constituted a 
denial of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
contrary to the Charter; and that the Union’s 
policy in general and the enactment of the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act of 
1946, in particular, impaired friendly relations 
between the two member states. The Capetown 
agreement of 1927 and a joint communiqué of 1932 
were particularly relied upon by the Representa- 
tive of India. 

The Government of the Union of South Africa 
admitted that certain restrictive measures had 
been enacted by the South African Government 
following World War I. But it stated that the 
Capetown agreement of 1927 was an attempt to 
obviate restrictive measures, and that in that 
agreement India formally recognized the right 
of South Africa “to use all just and legitimate 
means for the maintenance of Western standards 
of life” ; that by it, India also pledged herself to 
cooperate in a scheme of assisted immigration of 
Indians from South Africa to India, and that 
South Africa was to assimilate the remaining In- 
dians as far as practicable to western standards 
of life. India, South Africa asserted, had failed 
to cooperate in the program of immigration of 
Indians to India, and though the situation of the 
Indians was greatly improved, the number of In- 
dians increased rather than decreased. By the 
Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation 
Act of 1946, he explained, the situation of Indians 
was improved by formal recognition, given for 
the first: time to the South African Indian popu- 


# Journal of the Security Council, no. 2, Jan. 24, 1946, 
p. 15. 

¥ Tbid., no. 11, Feb. 15, 1946, pp. 197, 198. 

* Tbid., pp. 207-208. 

* Toid., p. 208. 





lation, as members of the South African commu- 
nity. They were given two seats in the Provin- 
cial Council of Natal. While the act prevented 
Indians from acquiring land in certain areas re- 
served for white occupation, and vice versa, there 
was no discrimination, South Africa urged, as 
the law applied equally to Europeans and Indians. 

The South African representative maintained 
that the Capetown agreement of 1927 and the 
joint communiqué of 1932 were not instruments 
giving rise to treaty obligations. 

The Representative of South Africa strenu- 
ously urged that the problems fell within the 
domestic domain of the state and that its action 
could not be called into question by other states. 
He proposed that the General Assembly request 
an advisory opinion from the International 
Court of Justice on the question whether the 
matter was, under article 2 (7) of the Charter, 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
Union of South Africa. 

The matter was the subject of numerous pro- 
posals and of prolonged discussion in the Joint 
Committee. Finally, on December 7, 1946, the 
Assembly, by resolution, took note of the Indian 
application regarding the treatment of Indians 
in the Union of South Africa. It stated that, 
because of that treatment, friendly relations be- 
tween the two states had been impaired and that 
unless a satisfactory settlement were reached, 
these relations were likely to be further impaired. 
It expressed the opinion that “the treatment of 
Indians in the Union should be in conformity with 
the international obligations under the agreements 
concluded between the two Governments, and the 
relevant provisions of the Charter”. The two 
Governments were requested to report at the next 
session of the General Assembly the measures 
adopted to this effect. 

The issue would have been clarified had an 
opinion of the International Court been obtained. 
South Africa proposed this procedure. Many 
representatives, however, opposed the suggestion 
on the ground that the political aspects of the 
question far outweighed its legal aspects. 


Human Rights 


The preamble to the Charter of the United 
Nations states that the peoples of the United 
Nations are determined “to reaffirm faith in fun- 
damental human rights”. 
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Article 1 (3) of the Charter recites that the 
United Nations has as one of its purposes “To 
achieve international cooperation in pro. 
moting and encouraging respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion”, 

Article 55 of the Charter contains provision 
that “the United Nations shall promote 
universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 
(Great emphasis was placed on this article in the 
South African case.) 

Article 56 further provides that “All Members 
pledge themselves to take joint and separate action 
in cooperation with the Organization for the 
achievement of the purposes set forth in Article 
55.” 

And by article 62 the Economic and Social 
Council is empowered to “make recommendations 
for the purpose of promoting respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all.” 

Also, it should be added, one of the basic objec 
tives of the International Trusteeship System is 
“to encourage respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion”. (Article 76.) 

One is impressed by a study of the provisions 
proposed for the projected Bill of Human Rights 
to ascertain how widely they range upon fields 
customarily viewed as of domestic concern. The 
documents treat of rights not only of aliens within 
the state but also of the rights of nationals with 
respect to their own state. They contain prov 
sions with respect to liberty, equality, nondiscrimi- 
nation, inviolability of person, home, correspond 
ence, residence, emigration, property; freedom 
of religion, of speech, of the press, freedom of 
assembly, of association, of petition, and a wide 
sweep of social and economic rights. It comes 
almost as a surprise to recall that only to the extent 
to which states have circumscribed their freedom 
to control these matters by treaty have they 
passed out of domestic control. 

The Human Rights Commission, at its second 
session, held in Geneva in December 1947, pre 
pared for circulation to the member states 8 
“Draft International Declaration on Humat 
Rights,” and also a “Draft International Cove 
nant on Human Rights.” 
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It was envisaged at Geneva that the Declaration 
finally evolved should be approved by the General 
Assembly. It would not be law as the Assembly 
is, of course, not a law-making body. Rather, the 
imprimatur of the General Assembly on the boldly 
written Declaration would set a standard, and the 
Declaration would constitute a body of lofty as- 
pirations as a guide to states. 

The Covenant, on the other hand, would be sub- 
ject to ratification or accession and become a 
legally binding instrument. 

For the United States, and many other states, 
the task is not too difficult. True, we in this coun- 
try have traditionally been somewhat skeptical of 
extending the range of treaty subject matter. 
However, wedded as we are to ancient common 
law and constitutional guaranties of fundamental 
human rights, it is to be expected that, conform- 
ably to the principles of the Charter, the United 
States will agree with other members of the United 
Nations that the United States will not—so far as 
it is concerned—deny these rights. 

What the enumerated rights will be, has, of 
course, yet to be determined. The views of mem- 
bers of the United Nations must be submitted and 
studied; the Drafting Committee of the Human 
Rights Commission, the Human Rights Commis- 
sion itself, and the Economic and Social Council, 
each will give further consideration to the draft- 
ing of the Bill of Human Rights, prior to its con- 
sideration by the General Assembly. 


Exceptions From Compulsory Jurisdiction 
of the Court 


By article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, states parties 
to that document may at any time declare that they 
recognize as compulsory ipso facto and without 
special agreement, in relation to any other state 
accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of 
the Court in all legal disputes concerning (a) the 
interpretation of a treaty; (b) any question of 
international law; (c) the existence of any fact 
which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation; and (d) the nature 
or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation. 

In its declaration accepting the compulsory ju- 
risdiction of the Court, under the so-called Op- 
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tional Clause, the Government of the United 
States stated that “The declaration does not apply 
to . . . (b) disputes with regard to matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States of America as determined 
by the United States of America.” 

Nor was such a qualification upon acceptance 
of the Optional Clause entirely new. For ex- 
ample, the declaration of France accepting com- 
pulsory jurisdiction—a declaration filed under 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice but which remains still in effect by 
virtue of article 36 (5) of the Statute of the new 
Court—excepts therefrom “disputes relating to 
matters which are essentially within the national 
jurisdiction as understood by the Government of 
the French Republic.” 

The declaration filed on behalf of the United 
Kingdom (also originally filed under the old 
Statute), to cite another example, excepts from 
its scope “disputes with regard to questions which 
by international law fall exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the United Kingdom”. Other 
states, including the Union of South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, India, Iran, and New Zealand, 
have a similar exception in their declarations. 

Under the old Court, eight other states—Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Rumania, Poland, Argentina, 
Brazil, Iraq, and Egypt—also included such an 
exception in their declarations accepting the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

The recent declaration filed by Mexico specified 
that it shall “not apply to disputes arising from 
matters that, in the opinion of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, are within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States of Mexico”. 

Because of the reciprocal character of these 
declarations, any country which has filed a decla- 
ration accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court, may, in any dispute with a country that 
has filed such a declaration, including a condition 
of reciprocity, take advantage of such provision 
and except from the Court’s jurisdiction any case 
which i¢ considers within its domestic jurisdiction. 
Hence, the effects of filing such declarations con- 
taining an exception with respect to “domestic” 
matters, are not limited to the states filing the 
declaration containing the exception. 
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Tunis-Morocco Nationality Decrees 


A reference may be made here to the celebrated 
decision of the Permanent Court in the case of the 
Tunis-Morocco nationality decrees. 

By article 13 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the members of the League agreed to 
submit disputes, which could not be satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy, to arbitration or judicial 
settlement. Under the provisions of article 15 
(1), it was further provided that should “any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture (be) 
not submitted to arbitration or judicial settlement 
in accordance with article 13,” the members agreed 
that they would submit the matter to the Council 
of the League. 

Article 15, paragraph 8, however, provided: 


“If the dispute between the parties is claimed 
by one of them, and is found by the Council, to 
arise out of a matter which by international law 
is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that 
party, the Council shall so report, and shall make 
no recommendation as to its settlement.” 


On October 4, 1922, the Council of the League 
adopted a resolution, at the instance of the 
British Government, concerning a dispute which 
had arisen between France and Great Britain as 
to nationality decrees issued in Tunis and Morocco 
(French Zone) on November 8, 1921, and their 
application to British subjects, the French Gov- 
ernment having refused to submit the matter to 
arbitration. The Council decided by the resolu- 
tion to refer to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice a request for its opinion whether 
the dispute “is or is not by international law solely 
a matter of domestic jurisdiction” within the 
meaning of article 15 (8) of the Covenant. 

On February 7, 1923, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice gave a unanimous opinion 
that the dispute was, by international law, 
“not solely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
France”. 


At the outset the Court stated that the words 
“solely within the domestic jurisdiction” con- 
templated matters which “though they may very 
closely concern the interests of more than one 
State, are not, in principle, regulated by interna- 

* Permanent Court of International Justice, series B, 
no. 4, pp. 7, 32. 

* Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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tional law. As regards such matters, each State 
is sole judge.” *” 
The Court further took the sound position that 


“The question whether a certain matter is or is 
not solely within the jurisdiction of a State is an | ™* 
essentially relative question ; it depends upon the | ©" 


development of international relations.” In “the 
present state of international law”, it stated, 
“questions of nationality are, in the opinion of the } pa 
Court, in principle within this reserved domain.” [| de 

The French decrees related to persons born, not | of 
upon the territory of France itself, but upon the | of 
territory of the French protectorates of Tunis and | 24 
Morocco (French Zone). Granted that France [| mi 
was competent to enact such legislation within J of 
its national territory, as the Court said, the — 2 
question remained “whether the same competence | Wl! 
exists as regards protected territory”. me 

Now, the relationship of Great Britain to the § clu 
protectorates was to be derived only from a whole § the 
network of treaties and arrangements. Thus, 
Great Britain relied, in part, upon her treaties of § 8® 
1856 and 1875 with Morocco and with Tunis} JW 
(antedating the protectorates) whereby British 
subjects were to enjoy a measure of extraterri- 
toriality, incompatible with the imposition of an- 
other nationality. France, in turn, had certain 
treaties, dating from 1881, with respect to Tunis, | Ct 
and from 1912, with respect to Morocco, which 
might have a bearing upon whether the French 
nationality laws would extend to the protected } © 
states. Questions relating to the extent of the | Dr 
recognition of the protectorates by Great Britain, 
the renunciation of capitulatory rights by Great 
Britain, the effect of most-favored-nation pro-f pn 
visions contained in an Anglo-French agreement, 
by virtue of which Great Britain invoked pro- 
visions of a French-Italian consular convention, 
which expressly contemplated the preservation of 
nationality by Italian subjects in Tunis, were also 
involved. 

The effect of these various treaty stipulations— 
stipulations which the Court did not pass upon 
or otherwise interpret—would determine whether 
the nationality decrees were applicable to British 
subjects in the two French protectorates. The 
Court accordingly had no difficulty in concluding 
that “the question does not, according to inter- 
national law fall solely within the domestic juris- 
diction of a State”. 
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The Court was careful to point out that: 


“It is . . . true that the mere fact that one 
of the parties appeals to engagements of an inter- 
national character in order to contest the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the other is not enough to 
render paragraph 8 inapplicable.” ¥ 


In other words, the mere fact that one of the 
parties invokes an international agreement in or- 
der to contest the exclusive domestic jurisdiction 
of the other, is not sufficient to take the matter out 
of the domestic field and place it within the inter- 
national jurisdiction. The criterion for deter- 
mining when an otherwise domestic matter treated 
of in an international agreement takes on an inter- 
national character, was stated by the Court to be 
whether the provisions of the international agree- 
ment “are such as to justify the provisional con- 
clusion that they are of juridical importance” in 
the settlement of the dispute.” 

Various other facets of the new international or- 
ganization touch, or may touch, upon domestic 
jurisdiction. For example, the headquarters 


agreement deals directly with various problems of 
jurisdiction at the site of the United Nations, and 
the convention on privileges and immunities deals 
particularly with problems of immunity from the 
local jurisdiction of the organization, its officers, 
of representatives to the organization, and its spe- 
cialized agencies. 

Article 2 (7)—its meaning and significance— 
comprises, therefore, an exceedingly difficult aspect 
of the Charter. Its meaning will doubtless be 
clarified and developed as it is tested in new situ- 
ations. It is, of course, an utterly hopeless task 
to endeavor to state what is an “essentially domes- 
tic matter” at any given time, or to lay down any 
slide-rule test for determining what is or is not an 
“essentially domestic matter”. It varies with the 
particular facts at hand; it varies with the time, 
with the advance that is made in the area which 
comes to be recognized by states as proper for in- 
ternational concern and control. It is, in truth, 
a relative concept dependent upon the develop- 
ment of international relations. 
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Draft Agreement Between the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations and the United 
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Security Council 


Letter From the Representative of Yugoslavia Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council Dated 5 No- 
vember 1947, and Enclosed Copy of the Note Presented 
to the Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. (Questions regarding 
Trieste.) 8/598, November 7, 1947. 7 pp. mimeo. 
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(Continued on page 280) 


* Tbid., p. 26. 
* Ibid, p. 26. 


»” Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other ma- 
terials (mimeographed or processed documents) may be 
consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Proposed Aid to China 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 


[Released to the press by the White House February 18] 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On several occasions I have stated that a pri- 
mary objective of the United States is to bring 
about, throughout the world, the conditions of a 
just and lasting peace. This is a cause to which 
the American people are deeply devoted. 

Since V-J Day we have expended great effort 
and large sums of money on the relief and rehabil- 
itation of war-torn countries to aid in restoring 
workable economic systems which are essential 
to the maintenance of peace. A principle which 
has guided our efforts to assist these war-torn 
countries has been that of helping their peoples 
to help themselves. The Congress is now giving 
careful consideration to a most vital and far- 
reaching proposal to further this purpose—the 
program for aid to European recovery. 

I now request the Congress to consider the type 
of further assistance which this country should 
provide to China. 

A genuine friendship has existed between the 
American people and the people of China over 
many years. This friendship has been accom- 
panied by a long record of commercial and cul- 
tural association and close cooperation between 
our two countries. Americans have developed a 
deep respect for the Chinese people and sympathy 
for the many trials and difficulties which they 
have endured. 

The United States has long recognized the im- 


* Secretary Marshall transmitted on Feb. 18, 1948, to 
Senator Vandenberg, President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, and to Speaker Martin of the House of Representa- 
tives, a copy of the proposed China aid bill. 
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portance of a stable Chinese nation to lasting 
peace in the Pacific and the entire world. The 
vast size and population of China make her an 
important factor in world affairs. China is a land 
with rich tradition and culture and a large and 
energetic population. It has always been our de- 
sire to see a strong progressive China making a 
full contribution to the strength of the family of 
nations. 

With this end in view, we have supported the 
National Government of China since it first came 
to power 20 years ago. China and the United 
States were allies in the war against Japan and 
as an ally we supported China’s valiant war efforts 
against the Japanese. Since the Japanese surren- 
der we have provided a great deal of additional 
assistance. Military aid was given the Chinese 
Government not only to help defeat the Japanese 
invaders but also to assist in reoccupying Japa- 
nese-held areas. The United States contributed 
the major share of the extensive aid received by 
China under the program of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. We 
made available to the Chinese Government at min- 
imum cost large quantities of surplus goods and 
equipment of value to China’s economy.’ We are 
currently extending further aid to China under 
our foreign relief program. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese Government and 
people are still laboring under the double and 
interrelated burden of civil war and a rapidly 
deteriorating economy. The strains placed upon 
the country by eight years of war, and the Jap- 
anese occupation and blockade have been increased 
by internal strife at the very time that reconstruc- 
tion efforts should be under way. The wartime 
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damage to transport and productive facilities has 
been greatly accentuated by the continued obstruc- 
tion and destruction of vital communications by 
the Communist forces. 

The civil warfare has further impeded recov- 
ery by forcing upon the Government heavy 
expenditures which greatly exceed revenues. Con- 
tinual issuances of currency to meet these expendi- 
tures have produced drastic inflation with its 
attendant disruption of normal commercial oper- 
ations. Under these circumstances China’s for- 
eign exchange holdings have been so reduced that 
it will soon be impossible for China to meet the 
cost of essential imports. Without such imports, 
industrial activity would diminish and the rate of 
economic deterioration would be sharply increased. 

The continued deterioration of the Chinese econ- 
omy is a source of deep concern to the United 
States. Ever since the return of General Marshall 
from China, the problem of assistance to the 
Chinese has been under continuous study. We 
have hoped for conditions in China that would 
make possible the effective and constructive use of 
American assistance in reconstruction and rehabil- 
itation. Conditions have not developed as we had 
hoped and we can only do what is feasible under 
circumstances as they exist. 

We can assist in retarding the current economic 
deterioration and thus give the Chinese Govern- 
ment a further opportunity to initiate the meas- 
ures necessary to the establishment of more stable 
economic conditions, But it is and has been clear 
that only the Chinese Government itself can under- 
take the vital measures necessary to provide the 
framework within which efforts toward peace and 
true economic recovery may be effective. 

In determining the character and dimensions of 
the program which might be suited to this pur- 
pose, we have had to take into account a number 
of diverse and conflicting factors, including the 
other demands on our national resources at this 
time, the availability of specific commodities, the 
dimensions and complexities of the problems 
facing the Chinese Government, and the extent 
to which these problems could be promptly and 
effectively alleviated by foreign aid. United 
States assistance to China, like that provided to 
any other nation, must be adapted to its particular 
requirements and capacities. 

In the light of these factors, I recommend that 
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the Congress authorize a program for aid to China 
in the amount of 570 million dollars to provide 
assistance until June 30, 1949. 

The program should make provision for the 
financing, through loans or grants, of essential 
imports into China in the amount of 510 million 
dollars. This estimate is based upon prices as of 
January 1, 1948, since it is impossible at present to 
predict what effect current price changes may have 
on the program. Revised dollar estimates can be 
presented in connection with the request for appro- 
priations if necessary. The essential imports in- 
clude cereals, cotton, petroleum, fertilizer, tobacco, 
pharmaceuticals, coal and repair parts for existing 
capital equipment. The quantities provided for 
under this program are within the limits of avail- 
able supplies. The financing of these essential 
commodity imports by the United States would 
permit the Chinese Government to devote its 
limited dollar resources to the most urgent of its 
other needs. 

The program should also provide 60 million del- 
lars for a few selected reconstruction projects to be 
initiated prior to June 30, 1949. There is an 
urgent need for the restoration of essential trans- 
portation facilities, fuel and power operations, 
and export industries. This work could be under- 
taken in areas sheltered from military operations 
and could help in improving the supply and dis- 
tribution of essential commodities. 

As in the case of aid to European recovery, the 
conduct of this program of aid should be made 
subject to an agreement between China and the 
United States setting forth the conditions and 
procedures for administering the aid. The agree- 
ment should include assurances that the Chinese 
Government will take such economic, financial, 
and other measures as are practicable, looking to- 
ward the ultimate goal of economic stability and 
recovery. The United States would, of course, re- 
serve the right to terminate aid if it is determined 
that the assistance provided is not being handled 
in accordance with the agreement or that the poli- 
cies of the Chinese Government are inconsistent 
with the objective of using the aid to help achieve 
a self-supporting economy. 

Pending establishment of the agency which is 
to be set up for the administration of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, the assistance to China 
should be carried forward under the existing 
machinery now administering the foreign relief 
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programs. Legislation authorizing the Chinese 
program should make possible transfer of the ad- 
ministration of the Chinese program to the agency 
administering our aid to European recovery. The 
need for authority in the administering agency 
to make adjustments in the program from time to 
time will be as great here as in the European Re- 
covery Program. 

The proposed program of aid to China repre- 
sents what I believe to be the best course this Gov- 
ernment can follow in the light of all the circum- 
stances. Nothing which this country provides by 
way of assistance can, even in a small measure, 
be a substitute for the necessary action that can 
be taken only by the Chinese Government. Yet 
this program can accomplish the important pur- 
pose of giving the Chinese Government a respite 





from rapid economic deterioration during which 
it can move to establish more stable economic con- 
ditions. Without this respite the ability of the 
Chinese Government to establish such conditions 


at all would be doubtful. The achievement of 
even this limited objective is of such importance 
as to justify the proposed program of aid. 

I recommend, therefore, that this program be 
given prompt and favorable consideration by the 


Congress. 


Tue Wurre Hovssz, 
February 18, 1948. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL ' 


In consideration of a program of assistance to 
China, it should be recognized that for the main 
part the solution of China’s problems is largely 
one for the Chinese themselves. The great diffi- 
culty in determining a basis and procedure to 
justify a program of assistance lies in the condi- 
tions which exist in China, military as well as 
economic. 

Thus far, the principal deterrent to the solu- 
tion of Chinese economic problems is the civil 
war, which has drained the Chinese Government’s 
internal and foreign-exchange resources, con- 
tinued the destruction of property and the con- 
stant disruption of economic life, and has pre- 
vented recovery. The Communist forces have 
brought about the terrible destruction to wreck 
the economy of China. This is their announced 
purpose—to force an economic collapse. 

The Chinese Government is in dire need of 
assistance in its present serious economic difficul- 
ties. However, the political, economic, and finan- 
cial conditions in China are so unstable and so 
uncertain that it is impossible to develop a prac- 


* Made before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Feb. 20, 1948, and released to the press on the same date. 
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tical, effective, long-term, over-all program for 
economic recovery. Nevertheless, it is desirable 
that the United States Government render assist- 
ance to China in her present critical situation in 
order to help retard the present rapid rate of 
economic deterioration and thus provide a breath- 
ing space in which the Chinese Government could 
initiate important steps towards more stable 
economic conditions. 

While there are a multitude of factors in China 
that are involved in the consideration of such a 
program, the following appear of first importance: 


China is a country of vast area and population. 
Through communications north of the Yangtze 
River are almost nonexistent except by coastal 
shipping. Local governments are often so cor- 
rupt that they are undependable for assistance in 
the administration of relief measures. The po- 
litical control by long-entrenched groups is a great 
difficulty to be overcome in the restoration of 
China to economic stability. The conduct by the 
Government of the civil war now in progress, par- 
ticularly in view of the geographic disadvan- 
tages—exposed and lengthy communications, and 
the inherent difficulties in dealing with guerrilla 
warfare—demands a high order of aggressive 
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leadership in all major echelons of command, 
which is lacking. The civil war imposes a burden 
on the national budget of 70 percent or more, and 
the financing is now carried on by means of issu- 
ance of paper money. Industrial production is 
low and transportation facilities are poor, the lack 
of adequate transportation affecting particularly 
the movement of foodstuffs. The results are an 
extreme, really a fantastic, inflation of currency, 
and the inevitable speculation in commodities, as 
well as hoarding. 

In considering the measures to be taken by the 
United States to assist China, it is very necessary, 
I think, to have in mind that a proposal at the 
present time cannot be predicated upon a definite 
termination for the necessity of such assistance 
as in the case of the European Recovery Program. 
Provision of a currency-stabilization fund would, 
in the opinion of our monetary experts, require 
large sums which would be largely dissipated un- 
der the present conditions of war-financing and 
civil disruption. In view of this situation, the 
program should not involve the virtual under- 
writing of the future of the Chinese economy. 
The United States should not by its actions be 
put in the position of being charged with a direct 
responsibility for the conduct of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and its political, economic, and military 
affairs. 

The proposed program of aid for China would 
provide economic assistance in the amount of 570 
million dollars for the period ending June 30, 
1949. Of this amount, 510 million dollars would 
cover minimum imports of essential civilian-type 
commodities, chiefly foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and 60 million dollars would be for key recon- 
struction projects. The program concentrates on 
those commodities believed to be of maximum aid 
to Chinese civilian economy and those which will 
insure the greatest aid per dollar spent. 

While the total import needs of China cannot be 
accurately estimated, in view of the generally dis- 
turbed and, in certain regions, chaotic conditions 
of production and trade, the need for the com- 
modities listed can be demonstrated, we feel, with 
reasonable assurance. The program will there- 
fore meet the most essential commodity require- 
ments. China will need other imports, of course, 


including civilian-type commodities not included 
in the program, and military supplies. In addi- 
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tion, China has certain international financial ob- 
ligations. 

To meet these additional needs for foreign ex- 
change, China will have available certain financial 
resources of her own. These include proceeds 
from exports; miscellaneous receipts from such 
sources aS overseas remittances; the sale of sur- 
plus property; foreign government and philan- 
thropic expenditures in China; and finally, to be 
called upon if necessary, China’s reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange which were estimated as 
totaling the equivalent of 274 million dollars as of 
January 1,1948. This amount would be increased 
to the extent the Chinese are able to bring about 
an improvement in their net foreign-exchange re- 
ceipts. On the other hand, the amount will be re- 
duced to the extent that reserves must be used, 
for lack of other available funds, to make neces- 
sary payments after January 1, 1948. 

It is proposed, in the program submitted, that 
it would be administered by the agency or estab- 
lishment of the Government created by law for 
the purpose of administering programs of assist- 
ance to foreign countries or, pending the estab- 
lishment of such agency, temporarily by the De- 
partment of State in cooperation with the other 
agencies of the Government directly concerned. 
The conditions under which assistance is to be 
extended should be spelled out in an agreement 
with the Chinese Government, which would be 
based on the same considerations underlying the 
conditions for assistance to European countries 
but of necessity adjusted to the different conditions 
in China. 


Statement by Secretary Marshall 
Praising Work of AMAG 


[Released to the press February 16] 

The President’s Second Quarterly Report on 
Assistance to Greece and Turkey was submitted to 
the Congress today. 

It is appropriate at this time to refer to the 
work of the American Mission for Aid to Greece. 
In the face of many difficulties, Governor Gris- 
wold and his staff are doing an outstanding job 
in carrying out their mission in accordance with 
the policies of this Government. I think the 
members of the Mission have a right to be proud 
of the work they are doing in this service to 
Greece and to the United States. 
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The Greek Situation 


ADDRESS BY LOY W. HENDERSON ! 
Director, Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs 


We must bear in mind general developments 
in Europe in order to understand American poli- 
cies in Greece and the character of the difficulties 
which confront us in that country. 

The recent publication of diplomatic documents 
relating to Soviet-German relations during the 
years 1939-1941 has helped to refresh our memory 
of the pact between the Soviet Union and Nazi 
Gecmeny, which foreshadowed the partition of 
eastern Europe, the destruction of millions of in- 
nocent persons in that area, and the forceful dep- 
rivation of a number of eastern European coun- 
tries of their independence. Unfortunately even 
after the collapse of the Axis, various peoples of 
eastern and southeastern Europe continued to be 
shorn of their liberties. The procedures by which 
these areas were taken over are also undoubtedly 
well known to you: use or threat of use of over- 
whelming armed forces, employment of police- 
state terror, shamelessly rigged elections, staged 
mass demonstrations, bluster and machinations by 
secret agents and terrorists disguised as diplomats 
or high military or civilian officials of Communist- 
controlled countries, and treacherous activities of 
Moscow-trained agents posing as local patriots. 

The consequence of such Machiavellian oozing, 
trickling, and filtering is that the control of in- 
ternational Communism in eastern Europe now ex- 
tends over a solid belt from the Arctic to the 
Adriatic and well into the heart of Germany. 
But it has not yet effectively penetrated to the 
Mediterranean. In their southward march, the 
international Communists have encountered some 
“firm obstacles” which, for the time being, have 
slowed up their progress. One of these is Turkey. 
Another is Greece, that sun-blanched pile of rocks 
which two thousand years ago gave birth to our 
civilization and which today is struggling for 
the maintenance of its own independence, is de- 
fending its offspring against another of those 
waves of barbarism which so many times during 
the centuries have threatened to inundate all of 
Europe. 

The will of the Greeks to retain their freedom 
was not instilled into them by the United States, 


* Delivered before the Kentucky Women’s Action Com- 
mittee Forum at Louisville, Ky., on Feb. 18, 1948, and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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Great Britain, or any other of the peace-loving 
members of the United Nations. ‘That will is in- 
herent in the Greek people themselves. Through- 
out history they have given ample proof of their 
determination to defend their liberties: from the 
Pass of Thermopylae in 480 B.c. to the mountains 
of Albania only eight years ago, where, faced 
with overwhelming odds, they hurled back the 
Fascist invader at a time when Moscow was con- 
gratulating Berlin on the Nazi victories and when 
the outlook for the survival of democracy in Eu- 
rope was dark indeed. It should be remembered 
that, now as then, it is the Greeks themselves who 
are bearing the brunt of the battle and suffering 
the predatory raids, the pillaging, the burning 
and the massacres. It is the brave soldiers of 
Greece who every day are giving their lives to 
hold back the red tide of Communist invasion. 
The preliminary reports in early 1947 of the 
United Nations Investigating Commission, in 
which Mark Ethridge performed such distin- 
guished work as the American member, left no 
reasonable doubt as to the foreign origin and sup- 
port of the Greek guerrilla movement. The re- 
ports during the same period of Paul Porter, who 
was in Greece as Chied of an exploratory Ameri- 
can Economic Mission, stressed the precarious eco- 
nomic situation of the country, while the tele- 
grams of Ambassador MacVeagh lent added em- 
phasis to Greece’s obviously critical political situ- 
ation. At this juncture, in February 1947, the 
British informed us that; because of Britain’s own 
financial plight, she would be obliged to discon- 
tinue further economic assistance to Greece. 
President Truman, as you all know, determined 
that the time had come for American action, de- 
claring in an historical address to Congress on 
March 12 that “the foreign policy and the national 
security of this country are saa ery In accord- 
ance with the President’s recommendation made 
on this occasion, Congress authorized the expendi- 
ture of 400 million dollars for aid to Greece and 
Turkey by Public Law 75 of May 22, 1947, 300 
million dollars being earmarked for Greece. In 
addition, Greece was allotted about 40 million 
dollars of the funds appropriated under Public 
Law 84 of May 31, 1947, for post-Unrra relief 
assistance abroad. 
What has been accomplished with these public 
funds by the American Mission for Aid to Greece 
under the leadership of Mr. Dwight Griswold, 
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who at present heads a group of 160 Americans 
engaged in economic work, 190 military and naval 
personnel, and several hundred representatives of 
American contracting firms? In answering this 
question we should try to face the facts frankly, 
neither underestimating the results achieved nor 
deceiving ourselves with dangerous, self-satisfied 
optimism. 

On the credit side, one of the principal accom- 
plishments is that there still exists an independent 
and democratic Greece, a symbol of democracy, a 
beacon light of freedom on the edge of a region 
of darkness, a testimony to other free peoples of 
the determination of the United States to live up 
to its obligations as a leader of the world commu- 
nity of nations. 

I should like to digress for a moment to explain 
why I refer to Greece as a symbol of democracy. 
I know that many sincere Americans have their 
doubts as to the democratic character of the Greek 
Government. By the familiar technique of cease- 
lessly distorting the truth, Communist-inspired 
propaganda has managed to convince many good 
people that the Greek Government is “monarcho- 

ascist” or “collaborationist”. Let us examine this 
oft-repeated charge. The Greek Government is a 
limited constitutional monarchy as the result of 
the choice of the Greek people. We prefer a re- 
public for the United States. But that does not 
mean that we do not admit the right of other 
peoples to a free choice of their form of govern- 
ment. Great Britain has a King. Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are mon- 
archies. Do we for that reason condemn these 
countries and their political leaders? 

It is difficult to see what is “Fascist” about the 
Greek Government. It so happens that none of 
its members participated in the Metaxas dictator- 
ship which governed Greece before the war. None 
of them took part in the regimes set up by the 
Germans and Italians during the era of occupa- 
tion. None of them advocates depriving the popu- 
lation of their civil rights or liberties. There can 
be no doubt that under stress and strain Greek 
Government officials and other loyal Greeks do at 
times commit acts which are not in strict accord 
with democratic concepts. If, however, Commu- 
nist-led guerrillas with powerful foreign aid were 
making raids and destroying life and property 
mm great areas of the United States, if Communists 
and their sympathizers in the free areas of the 
United States were openly praising these guer- 
rillas and even surreptitiously aiding them, and if 
approximately 8,000,000 American citizens had 
been driven ye their homes and were living as 
wards of the state, it is doubtful that we would 
be as restrained as the loyal Greeks have been and 
still are towards the guerrillas or towards the 
guerrilla sympathizers. 

_It is obvious, however, that other friendly na- 
tions have helped and must continue to help. The 
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Greeks, an impoverished people ravaged by war, 
cannot hold the line without aid from abroad, nor 
should they be expected to do so. For the battle 
of Greece now being waged is only one sector of 
the battle for the security of the democratic world. 
It is more than the struggle of a brave people for 
their national survival and is by no means merely 
an international competition over a strategic out- 
post. It is a battle for decency against darkness, 
a battle for human freedom and progress against 
primitive forces of terror and oppression. 

The conspiracy against Greece is only a part of 
a wider plan formulated many years ago. It will 
be recalled that long before the outbreak of World 


War II, Communist doctrine stated : 


“Tt is the essential task of the victorious revo- 
lution in one country to develop and support the 
revolution in others. So the revolution in a vic- 
torious country ought not to consider itself as a 
self-contained ey oe as an auxiliary and a means 
of hastening the victory of the proletariat in other 
countries. 

“Lenin has tersely expressed this thought by 
saying that the task of the victorious revolution 
is to do the ‘utmost possible in one country for 
the development, support and stirring up of the 
revolution in all countries’ ”. 

The groundwork for the “development, support 
and stirring up of the revolution” in Greece, ac- 
cording to the pattern of the leaders of interna- 
tional Communism, was carefully laid during the 
war years by the insinuation of Communists into 
the Greek Government-in-exile and by the crea- 
tion of Eam, a supposedly nonpartisan Greek re- 


sistance group, and Eas, its associated guerrilla 
force. It has become only too clear that Eam was 
in fact a Communist-front organization. Unfor- 
tunately, for some time rn, me Greeks as well 


as friends of Greece abroad were duped as to the 
real character of the Eam control. 

With the liberation of Greece by the British in 
late 1944, the conspiracy began rapidly to mature. 
Instead of disbanding when it had no further pre- 
text for existence, Exas, which turned out to be 
nothing more than a Communist-controlled army, 
launched a well-prepared attack on Athens. A 
brief but appallingly bloody civil war ensued. 
Defeated in this civil war with the aid of British 
arms, several thousand members of Exas, instead 
of joining other Greeks in the tasks of reconstruc- 
tion, withdrew individually or in small groups 
across the northern border of Greece to await and 
prepare for still another Communist bid for 
power. This withdrawal was carried on under 
Communist instructions and with the connivance 
of the governments of Greece’s northern neigh- 
bors. Meanwhile, within Greece itself, the Com- 
munist Party and its front organization, EaM, 
were allowed to resume their legal existence and 
were thus in a position to slander as reactionary 
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and oppressive the very Government which per- 
mi them freedom of speech and press. i 
campaign of slander was accompanied by attacks 
on the western Allies and unrestrained praise for 
the governments of countries already under Com- 
munist control. 

The conspiracy entered a new phase in 1946— 
after the Greek people had freely expressed their 
will and rejected Communism in an internation- 
ally observed plebiscite and elections—with the 
launching of the present guerrilla movement from 
the training camps of Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
Bulgaria. 

e suggestion is frequently made that the 
United States should set up in Greece the pre- 
cise kind of government which the American peo- 
ple would like, headed by leaders of American 
choosing. The United States is not in the busi- 
ness of making or breaking Greek governments, 
nor could we go into this business without justi- 
fying the charges of intervention and imperialism 
now so falsely leveled against us by Soviet prop- 
aganda or without weakening the confidence of 
the Greeks in themselves. The present Greek 
Government is a coalition enjoying the support 
of the overwhelming majority of the Greek Par- 
liament. That Parliament, in turn, was chosen 
in elections in March 1946, which were certified 
by 1,155 foreign observers, including 692 Ameri- 
cans, as representing “a true and valid verdict of 
the Greek people.” There may have been a swing 
in Greek public opinion one way or the other since 
1946. It is difficult without new elections accu- 
rately to gage the state of current public opinion, 
and it would be physically impossible to hold new 
elections before order is restored without arbi- 
trarily disenfranchising a great many voters. 
Meanwhile, little purpose is served by petty criti- 
cism which magnifies into a major scandal every 
human failing and every error of judgment of the 
statesmen freely chosen by the Greek people as 
their leaders. It seems wise to us to try to cooper- 
ate with these leaders. We would be equally dis- 
posed to cooperate with any other leaders who 
might enter the Government regardless of whether 
they might be of the Right, the Center, or the So- 
cialist Left, provided we are satisfied that they 
enjoy the support of the democratic Greek people 
and that they are not the dupes, the fellow travel- 
ers, or the accomplices of totalitarian Fascism or 
Communism. 

One of the essential characteristics of a demo- 
cratic state is a free trade-union movement. Con- 
certed efforts are being made to strengthen such 
a movement in Greece. These efforts meet certain 
obstacles, since trade-unionism in Greece has tra- 
ditionally been weak and in the past has tended 
to be of political character. Trade-unions were 
in fact abolished altogether by the prewar Me- 
taxas regime. Since last July, however, elections 
by secret ballot have been held under the scrutiny 
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of the courts in some 1,000 of the 1,300 local Greek 
unions in preparation for a Con of the Greek 
Confederation of Labor. This Congress is sched- 
uled to meet on March 28 to elect a new perma- 
nent. executive committee. The Confederation 
has invited the Art, the Cro, the British Trades 
Union Congress, and the Ino to send observers to 
this Congress in order to assist in checking the 
credentials of the delegates and the honesty of 
the balloting. Last December, alarmed by the 
Communist strike wave which was tying up 
France and Italy and fearing the outbreak of a 
strike which might undermine Greek resistance, 
the Greek Parliament hurriedly adopted a drastic 
antistrike law. This law was widely denounced 
by the Greek press and by foreign opinion as reac- 
tionary and ill-considered. The fact is that it 
has not been enforced. The Government has an- 
nounced that it will not be enforced and that it 
will be repealed after the coming session of the 
Labor Con 
I have digressed at some length from my dis- 
cussion of the positive results of the American aid 
program in Greece, because I want to make it clear 
that in aiding Greece we are assisting a country 
with a Government which, although not perfect, 
is nevertheless essentially democratic. Certainly 
no other government in eastern or southeastern 
Europe is pursuing equally democratic or liberal 


policies. 

Historical hypothesis is dangerous. Neverthe- 
less, there can be little doubt that, if American aid 
had not been extended last year, democratic 
Greece would by now have been overwhelmed by 
the tide of totalitarianism, probably after 
clutching for a while at the straw of rig: t-wing 
dictatorship as a last hope of survival. Possibly, 
also, other neighboring nations would have been 
drawn down in their turn by the vortex of the 
Greek collapse. What is certain is that the fact 
of Greek survival has had very significant, if not 
strictly measurable, international consequences 
during the past year. For example, the declini 
internal influence of Communism in France an 
Italy and the reorientation of French foreign 
policy towards the West can be attributed, in part 
at least, to the firm stand taken by the United 
States with respect to Greece. Even more im- 
portant, American economic aid to Greece has pro- 
vided both an inspiration and a field of laboratory 
experiment for the broader European Recovery 
Program, which, it is hoped, will enable the 16 
cooperating European nations, with the help of 
the United States, to work out their own re 
habilitation within the framework of peace and 
democracy. 

On the debit side, we must face the fact that, 
while Greece has held its own with the support 
of the United Nations and with our aid, the battle 
has not as yet been won. There is as yet no assut- 
ance of victory. On the contrary, the present 
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military stalemate—and the situation must be de- 
scribed as such—suits to an extent the purpos 
of the enemies of Greek independence. It is 
doubted that they intend to invade Greece openly. 
Such a mission might lead to developments which 
they themselves would like to avoid. Norcan the 
reasonably expect that their 20,000-odd re 
mercenaries and conscripts will be able to effect 
the conquest of Greece by direct military means. 
It is more likely that they plan to continue their 
pressure, to attempt to confuse American and for- 
eign opinion and to weary the patience of the 
American taxpayer, to reduce Greece to such 
a state of intolerable chaos that the Greeks, frus- 
trated, — without foreign aid, will finally 
give in. If that is their plan, they sadly under- 
estimate our intelligence, our perseverance, and the 
Greek will to resist. Nevertheless, we must con- 
tinue to bear in mind what their objectives are 
and the dangers inherent in their tactics. 

We have not done much more than hold the fort 
in the economic field of Greece. American aid 
and relief funds, the normal operation of the 
Greek economy, and private philanthropy have 
assured bare minimum subsistence for the Greek 

ple, with an avera r-capita food consump- 
tion of about 2,200 calories daily. There has thus 
been little or no outright starvation during the 
past year, but neither has there been any appreci- 
able improvement in living standards. 

In the sector of economic reconstruction, sig- 
nificant progress is being made on many important 
projects too numerous to list in detail. These in- 
clude, notably, repair work on 800 miles of key 
highways, clearance of the Corinth Canal and 
the repair of harbor facilities at Salonika and 
Piraeus sabotaged by the Germans, improvement 
of airports at Athens and four other cities, and 
assistance in connection with railroad reconstruc- 
tion, housing, and land-reclamation projects. 

Similarly, the American Mission has been most 
active in the fields of Greek commerce and finance. 
It has tried to assist in vitalizing the former, for 
example, by the introduction of a more flexible 
currency-exchange rate, and in reforming the 
latter in order to assure the optimum use of Amer- 
ican funds and available Greek financial resources. 
In particular, the Mission has aided the Greek 
Government in a long-drawn battle against in- 
flation. Efforts have been made to bring the 
Greek budget into nase balance by ad- 
ministrative reforms, by a reduction of the public 
payroll, by paring expenses to the bone, and by 

@ Imposition of drastic taxation. 

The fight against inflation and economic collapse 
has unfortunately been for the most part in the 
nature of a rear-guard action. Prices have con- 
tinued to soar. The drachma has steadily weak- 
ened in relation to foreign currencies and gold. 
The price level has risen about 35 percent since 
January 1, 1947, and the drachma note issue has 
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increased approximately 93 percent in the same 
period. In 5 anuary 1946 the exchange rate of 
the drachma was ollicially at 5 thousand 
to the dollar. By the end of January 1947, the 
open-market rate was around 8 thousand, and it 
stands in the neighborhood of 13 thousand today. 
From the beginning of 1946 up to the middle of 
1947, when the American Mission began its opera- 
tions in Greece, the open-market rate of the gold 
sovereign in Athens fluctuated between 130 and 
140 thousand drachmas. Today it is fluctuating 
around 220 thousand drachmas and has been as 
high as 236 thousand drachmas. 

t is clear from these that, while run- 
away inflation has been averted, confidence in the 
drachma has not been restored. The Greek eco- 
nomic pump has been kept in creaking motion by 
patchwork repairs and by vigorous priming, but 
it is not yet operating smoothly and automatically. 

What are the reasons for this? Why has more 
substantial pro not been made? 

In the first place, there have been a number of 
negative factors of an administrative or economic 
nature which could not be determined in advance 
and could not therefore be given consideration 
when the size and scope of the aid-to-Greece pro- 
gram was first presented to Congress. 

Among these factors might be mentioned de- 
lays in getting the aid project under way. The 
funds requested Wy President Truman on March 
12 were not actually authorized by Con until 
May 22, and the appropriation act itself was not 
passed until July 30. It was thus August before 
our operations reall in Greece and neces- 
sarily several months later before work projects 
on a substantial scale could be started. The 
Greek budget for the period April 1947 through 
June 1948 was not submitted to the American 
Mission until yy stage 1947 and was not ap- 
proved in final form until November. Further 
time was required to work out and impose the new 
tax measures, 

Among the economic difficulties we might note 
that the Greek wheat crop for the year 1947-48 
was, as a result of the pe one third less 
than that of the year 1946-47. The unantici- 
pated wheat deficit thus necessitated heavier im- 

rts than had been estimated. The situation was 

rther complicated by a substantial rise in the 
world price of wheat and other necessary imports 
during the same period. Furthermore, the yield 
of foreign exchange from the sale of Greek ex- 
ports abroad was disappointing. It had been es- 
timated that these exports would yield about 120 
million dollars. It now appears that the actual 
figure will not exceed 70 million dollars. There 
are several explanations for this: Greece’s prin- 
cipal export commodities—tobacco, dried fruits, 
olive oil—are luxury products which are among 
the first to be barred by importing nations strug- 
gling to curtail imports. Moreover, as a result of 
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the artificial high valuation of the drachma, the 
export costs of some exportable commodities were 
higher than world prices. Then we must not 
forget that Greece’s normal foreign markets, Ger- 
many and central Europe, which took over 50 per- 
cent of her exports before the war, are not now 
in a position to import what Greece has to export. 
Serious as they are, the administrative and eco- 
nomic problems are overshadowed by the main 
difficulty which besets Greece today, the lack of 
security in the country. The lack of confidence 
in the drachma and the continued stagnation of 
Greek capital and enterprise stem in large part 
from feelings of uncertainty with regard to the 
future of Greece itself. 

In the military field, as in that of economics, 
the Greeks, with our help, have barely managed 
to “hold the fort”. The situation is still fluid, 
however, as it was in the middle of 1947. Despite 
all the fanfare associated with the announcement 
of the establishment of the Markos junta on 
Christmas Eve, the guerrillas exercise control 
over no fixed territory and have not been success- 
ful in holding on to any town of significance. 
There is as yet no “front” in Greece in a military 
sense. The Greek Army is able physically to go 
to any point in Greece despite guerrilla opposi- 
tion. It has not been able, however, to maintain 
law and order simultaneously in the whole of 
Greece. 

This fluid military situation can best be under- 
stood after an examination of a relief map of 
Greece. The guerrillas exercise predominant in- 
fluence in most of the mountainous areas, par- 
ticularly along the northern frontier. They are 
accustomed to descend in the night from the moun- 
tains to raid lowland towns and villages. Usually 
these settlements are not more than three hours’ 
walking distance from their mountain lairs. Con- 
versely, the Government forces exercise para- 
mount influence in the plains and valleys. They 
try to protect the towns, villages, and lines of 
communications. They periodically conduct of- 
fensive sweeps and lesser operations against the 
guerrillas in the mountains. 

However, in respect of the numbers, organiza- 
tion, and armament, the guerrillas appear to 
have gained in strength during the last year. By 
means of forced recruiting their numbers have 
been increased from an estimated 10,000 in March 
1947 to well over 20,000 at present in spite of the 
fact that the Government forces have been able to 
inflict severe losses on them. From isolated bands 
roaming the hills with an odd assortment of rifles, 
the guerrillas are developing into a fairly efficient 
military force, well armed with, and trained in 
the use of, automatic weapons and artillery. Last 
December they were able to organize an expedi- 
tion of over 3,000 men against the town of Konitsa 
on the Albanian border. The United Nations 
commission now in Greece, incidentally, has re- 
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ported that this particular operation was logisti-} “ 


cally suppurted from Albania. The type of or-} isd 
anization of the guerrilla forces and the manner the 
in which their operations are conducted are} des 
strong circumstantial evidence of professional} mil 
military direction quite superior to what might less 
be expected of Markos, who, although a Moscow- less 
trained revolutionary, cannot be considered af inte 
competent military leader. com 

Foreign complicity in the guerrilla movement and 
is not, however, confined to the drafting of mili-§ har 
tary plans or the provision of logistic support.§ cep’ 
Concrete evidence as to the origin of the weapons 
and of other equipment as well as the testimon 
of captured bandits is removing any doubt whic os 
may have existed with regard to the relationship} 
between the guerrillas and the Communist-§ P 
dominated governments of the neighbors of of t 
Greece. While we have been endeavoring to carry pel 
out a well-balanced program designed to provide§ 2@4 
Greece with sufficient assistance in the form of 
supplies and technical advice to rehabilitate it- anc 
self and again to become a self-supporting nation§ °° 
based on democratic concepts, the enemies of 






























Greek independence have been increasing their) 
efforts to disrupt Greek economy and to spread} ™&* 
death and ruin and chaos throughout the land.| #¢ 
The increase of external assistance to the guer- the 
rillas is one of the fundamental reasons for the} ™* 
failure of the loyal Greeks to do more than “hold tho 
ihe fort.” It is vastly easier and cheaper to de-§ V' 
stroy than to build. It is also easier and cheaper} " ' 
to sponsor guerrilla raids than to conduct af 4 
planned military campaign against guerrillas, A 
This has been proved time and again in the his- the 
tory of warfare. The guerrillas are free to live) ¥! 
off the land and to strike where they will. The} " 
only effective way to deal with them is to surround An 
ase 4 liquidate them, a procedure which may re-} | 

quire a ratio of superiority in strength as high as§ 
15 to 1. It is difficult for the Greek Army to sur-§ £r 
round the guerrillas so long as they are able to the 
retreat into the territory of the northern neigh- felt 
bors of Greece whenever they find themselves} 
hard-pressed. mil 
The guerrillas also have an advantage in thatf SYP 
they do not hesitate to make effective use of a Gre 
weapon which civilized peoples and governments thr 
cannot employ without the abandonment of the Thi 
very principles for which they are struggling. rill 
I refer to the weapon of terror. The guerrillas Th 
attempt to frighten the Greek countryside into Gre 
giving them cooperation by making horrible ex-— ™® 
amples of persons with whose cooperation they§ °t: 
are dissatisfied. They also wreak vengeance upon for 
the relatives and friends of such persons. Atroci-§— ¢&nu! 
ties of the most violent and even obscene natureg gen 
are being committed by the guerrillas daily. Sev-} inc 
eral days ago the President, in transmitting a re-f 194 
port on assistance to Greece and Turkey to Con-§ nec 
gress, made the following statement: 50, 
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“It is significant that the guerrilla warfare 
is directed not against the Greek Army but against 
the people of Greece. The deliberate and wanton 
destruction of Greek villages does not result from 
military engagements. It is determined and ruth- 
less destruction intended to render people home- 
less and drive them from the soil; to force them 
into overcrowded urban centers where they be- 
come charges of an already overburdened state; 
and to create for them conditions of misery and 
hardship in the hope that this will make them sus- 
ceptible to political agitation.” 


Terror is one of the most useful weapons em- 

loyed by the guerrillas. Through terror they 
five been able to break the — of thousands of 

le. About 450,000 peop 

of the total population of Greece, have been com- 
pelled to abandon their village homes in the 
neighborhood of the mountains and are at pres- 
ent concentrated in or neaf the larger Greek cities 
and towns. The Greek Government has endeav- 
ored to the best of its ability to provide food and 
shelter for these unfortunate refugees; unfor- 
tunately the Government has neither the financial 
means nor the supplies to give them adequate care, 
and many of these unhappy people are living at 
the present time in appalling conditions. The 
misery incident to the displacement of so many 
thousands of persons is of course considered as a 
victory by the Communists, who hope eventually 
to convert this misery into loss of confidence in 
democratic procedures and ways. 

Although neither the Greek Government nor 
the governments of other civilized countries are 
willing to meet the Communists’ weapon of ter- 
ror with counter-terror, both the Greek and the 
American Governments have found it necessary 
to give added emphasis to the = problem 
in Greece. The Greek Government has trans- 
ferred from other purposes funds and a to 
the armed forces and to refugee relief. e have 
felt obliged to divert certain funds originally in- 
tended for economic reconstruction in Greece to 
military purposes. The diversion of funds and 
supplies from rehabilitation and reconstruction to 
Greek national defense and relief of refugees has 
thrown our whole Greek program out of balance. 
This fact is also, of course, pleasing to the guer- 
rillas and to their foreign Communist supporters. 
The original breakdown of the 300-million-dollar 
Greek aid appropriation called for a 50-50 allot- 
ment of 150 million dollars for reconstruction proj- 
ects and consumers’ goods and 150 million dollars 
for military purposes, that is, for the strength- 
ening of the Greek Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
gendarmerie. It has, however, been necessary to 
increase the size of the Greek Army beyond the 
1947 level of 120,000 men. It has also proved 
necessary to organize a National Guard of 
50,000 men which could guarantee the defense 
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of towns and villages so that the Army could 
be released for aggressive action against the 
guerrillas. ‘These measures have required the 
diversion of 23 million dollars from the contem- 
plated reconstruction program, thereby reducing 
the amount originally budgeted for reconstruc- 
tion by about one half. It is unfortunate that in 
this—the third year after the defeat of the Axis 
powers—it should still be necessary in a country 
which, like Greece, suffered so deeply during the 
war to divert funds, supplies, and energies ion 
the peaceful pursuit of rehabilitation and recon- 
struction to military purposes. It does not seem 
necessary to stress here who is responsible for this 
sad state of affairs. 

Do not, however, obtain the impression that the 
situation in Greece is hopeless. In the economic 
field some of the factors which have operated 
against the struggle to preserve a free and in- 
dependent Greece may disappear. The present 
Greek crop outlook, for instance, is good. Fur- 
thermore, there is a possibility that during the 
coming year there will not be appreciable rises in 
the world prices of wheat, foodstuffs, and other 
supplies needed in Greece. In the near future it 
should also be possible for Greek economy to be- 
gin to feel the beneficial effects of some of the re- 
construction projects and financial and admin- 
istrative reforms which the Greek Government 
with our aid has carried out during the last year. 
Improvements may also be expected in the mili- 
tary situation. It is hoped that, when additional 
military equipment provided for in our program 
reaches Greece and has been placed in the hands 
of the Greek Army and National Guard, when the 
new recruits in the Army and the National Guard 
have had the requisite training, and when the 
American military staff officers so recently dis- 
patched to give advice to the Greek Army have 
reached the field, the Greek Army and National 
Guard with the enthusiastic backing of all loyal 
Greeks will set about to liquidate the guerrillas 
and to free Greece from the paralysis of Com- 
munist guerrilla terror. 

In case international Communism should find 
that its advance guard in Greece is in danger, it 
may decide further to increase its support to the 
guerrillas. There are, however, definite limits be- 
yond which international Communism and its 
puppets may hesitate to go in this respect. Even 
the international Communists must realize the 
immediate dangers to world peace which might 
be involved if they resort to more overt forms of 
aggression, such as the dispatch from the puppet 
states of heavy reinforcements for the guerrillas 
in Greece or of heavy shipments of arms. Inter- 
national Communism in its desire to obtain con- 
trol over Greece may, however, venture so far as 
to create a situation with which the armed forces 
of Greece alone could not be expected to cope. 
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The development of such a situation would of 
course require a reexamination of the whole 
Greek problem. 

It seems likely that the forces of international 
Communism would pause before launching a pol- 
icy of overt aggression against Greece if they could 
only understand that the determination of the 
United States and other democratic countries to 
prevent Greece from falling a victim to foreign 
aggression can be just as firm as that of the ag- 

r to deprive Greece of her independence and 
integrity. Nothing is more likely to encourage 
the weary and disheartened Greek people and to 
cause the forces of international Communism to 
reconsider their course of action with regard to 
Greece than the certainty that, so long as the Greek 
people desire their freedom and express this de- 
sire by cooperating with one another in resisting 
with all their energy the enemies of their freedom, 
the United States will not stand idly by while 
—— aggressors deprive Greece of its terri- 
torial integrity and political independence. 

Congress is now giving its consideration to the 
European Recovery Program, with which the 
Greek Government has pledged its cooperation 
and in anticipation of which it has drawn up an 
ambitious program of self-help through the ex- 
ploitation of Greece’s own resources and through 
close economic collaboration with the other 15 
participating European countries. This program 
will not be workable in Greece unless the security 
of Greece can be assured and internal order re- 
stored. In fact, unless these conditions are met, 
the European Recovery Program as a whole will 
be seriously threatened. For what confidence 
could other European nations feel in their own 
security if Greece were allowed to fall victim to 
aggression? And how can economic reconstruc- 
tion be envisaged except in an atmosphere of rea- 
sonable confidence and security? It is likely, in 
view of the exigencies of the situation in Greece, 
that among the various proposals which will be 
submitted to the Congress in the near future will 
be one providing for the granting of additional 
financial aid to Greece for military purposes to 
supplement the funds destined exclusively for the 
economic rehabilitation of Greece under the 
European Recovery Program. 

From time to time statements are to be heard 
to the effect. that the Greek problem is incapable 
of solution, that efforts on the part of the United 
Nations to prevent Greece from falling victim to 
aggression will for an indefinite period be offset by 
increased aid.on the part of international Com- 
munism and its satellites to the Greek guerrillas, 
and that so long as we adhere to our present poli- 
cies with regard to Greece the American taxpayer 
will, among his other burdens, be compelled to 
expend large sums in Greece. 
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It is to be hoped that these statements are unduly 
pessimistic. It is to be hoped that the United Na- 
tions will display the determination and ingenuity 
required successfully to combat the type of cam- 
— against the independence of Greece which is 

ing carried on. It is to be hoped that the Greek 
people, in spite of the hardships and depredations 
that they are undergoing, will be as courageous in 
the future as they have been in the past in defense 
of their liberties, bearing in mind that if th 
should allow themselves to falter in their s 
it would be extremely difficult for the United Na- 
tions or any member of the United Nations to save 
Greece from the unhappy fate which has overtaken 
other countries of eastern Europe. The United 
States on its part cannot afford to succumb to a 
doctrine of sterile defeatism. By proving that 
democracies can be more dogged and persistent in 
opposing aggression than international Commu- 
nism is in pursuing aggression, the American 
people must point the way to a stable and just 
peace. 





Address on U.S. Economic Foreign Policy 
and National Security 


On February 19 Norman Burns, an adviser in 
the Division of Commercial Policy, Department of 
State, spoke on economic foreign policy and na- 
tional security before the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion in Oklahoma City, Okla. For the text of his 
address see Department of State press release 131 
of February 19, 1948. 











American Nationals May File Declarations of 
War Losses in Belgium 


[Released to the press February 8] 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Embassy at Brussels that the time 
limit for filing of declarations for indemnities for 
damages or destruction of private property in 
Belgium has been set at February 9, 1948. 

Although Belgian legislation does not provide 
at the present time for compensation to other than 
Belgian nationals, the Department has urged 
American nationals to file declarations of their war 
losses with the Ministry of Reconstruction in Brus- 
sels, for use in the event the benefits of Belgian 
legislation are eventually extended to American 
nationals. 

Special forms for the declarations are available 
at Belgian Consulates in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The President’s Report on the United Nations 


On February 20, 1948, the White House released 
The United States and the United Nations: Report 
by the President to the Congress for the Year 1947. 
There follows a brief informal résumé of the 
report : 


The President in his letter transmitting his re- 
port to the Congress on United States participa- 
tion in the United Nations for the year 1947 
declares that “the strengthening of the United 
Nations continues to be a cornerstone of the foreign 
policy of the United States”. He states that 
United States efforts in the United Nations “were 
directed above all to assuring that the principles 
of the United Nations would be given full effect”. 

In observing that the problems of international 
relations arising in 1947 were met in the United 
Nations neither by evasion nor by meaningless 
compromise, the President makes reference to the 
recommendations with respect to the independence 
and integrity of Greece, the problem of Korean 
independence, the question of Palestine, the new 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly, and 
the study of the question of the “veto” in the 
Security Council, all of which are covered in the 
360-page report. 

Although Secretary of State Marshall in his 
letter accompanying the report to the President 
points out the repeated inability of the major 
powers to agree on problems affecting world se- 
curity, he says “The absence of unanimity in reach- 
ing decisions is not necessarily fatal”. He points 
out that “differences strongly held are not readily 
resolved”, 

In his balanced appraisal of developments in 
the United Nations during 1947, the Secretary 
considers that the record offers no basis for com- 
placency, and “on the other hand, no basis for 
pessimism”, 

The opening chapter of the report considers the 
concern felt about the United Nations and the 
“anxious assessment” made of its progress during 
the past year. It takes the view that the United 
Nations had to choose in 1947 between two risks: 
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that of avoiding “decisions and recommendations 
on the larger issues” and engaging in “quiet work 
on the lesser controversial matters”, and that of 
boldly taking hold of “the troubles pouring in 
upon it” and making “realistic decisions and 
recommendations”. The report shows why that 
choice arose and, furthermore, gives the frame- 
work of events in the world that posed that choice. 
The United Nations, by taking the bolder course, 
went into the mainstream of international rela- 
tions, which is a source of realistic strength for it. 

The report, which is a revealing account of 
history in the making, surveys the difficulties that 
the principal organs of the United Nations faced. 
In this connection, it takes account in a forthright 
manner of the serious problem posed by nonpar- 
ticipation on the part of certain members in the 
recommendations approved. In the work of the 
General Assembly, both Greece and Palestine are 
treated at length and a fairly full story is given 
of other important selected matters such as Korea, 
the Interim Committee, propaganda, and voting in 
the Security Council. Aside from its considera- 
tion of ten political and security problems before 
the Assembly, the report covers also develop- 
ments concerning economic and social matters, non- 
self-governing-territory and legal problems, and 
various organizational questions, particularly that 
of the headquarters of the United Nations. 

The report succinctly describes the work of the 
Security Council, covering its powers, responsi- 
bilities, and development to 1948. The Indone- 
sian question is given some prominence and the 
Corfu Channel case is discussed. Also included 
are the United Kingdom-Egyptian dispute and 
responsibilities concerning Trieste. 

The topic covered most extensively in the re- 
port dealing with the Security Council is the in- 
ternational control of atomic energy. Here the 
extent of agreement and the basic issues in dis- 
agreement in the views of the United States and 
most other members on one hand, and the U.S.S.R. 
on the other, are defined and brought plainly to 
light. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


An analytical consideration of agreement and 
disagreement also marks the sections of the report 
treating the provision of armed forces to be put 
at the disposal of the Security Council and the 
problems of the regulation of conventional arma- 
ments. 

The development of regional economic com- 
missions by the Economic and Social Council dur- 
ing 1947 is highlighted. Discussed are the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe and the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East and the 
study of further regional commissions for the 
Near and Middle East and Latin America. The 
work toward establishing an International Trade 
Organization is also given considerable attention. 
The social work of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is given due stress, with particular emphasis 
placed on the preparation of a bill of human rights 
and the preparations for the forthcoming Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information in Geneva 
beginning March 23. 

In considering the work of the Trusteeship 
Council, the report clearly describes 1947 devel- 
opments affecting dependent areas, such as 
colonies and other non-self-governing territories, 
and the developments affecting the trusteeship 
system. The trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, administered by the United States, receives 
special attention, and the work of the Trustee- 
ship Council, now moving into its full scope of 
functions, is clarified at some length. 

The role of the International Court is the sub- 
ject of a short chapter. A picture of the work of 
the Secretariat is given, and an up-to-date state- 
ment is made on its organization and the problems 
it confronts. The nature of United States in- 
terest toward the Secretariat is also discussed. 

The appendix constituting more than half of 
the report includes 35 of the most important reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly and several reso- 
lutions of the Security Council, each introduced 
with a brief statement in nontechnical language. 
The vote by which a resolution was adopted and 
in several instances the status of action taken 
subsequent to the resolution are indicated. Also 
included are principal papers in connection with 
the international control of atomic energy, con- 
taining certain important statements presenting 
the American policy during 1947. The plan of 
work followed in the meetings being held on prob- 
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lems of conventional armaments is also contained 
here. 

Six charts indicate the organizational set-up 
of the principal United Nations organs situated 
at the New York headquarters. A special map 
showing the plan adopted for the disposition of 
Palestine is given. Another feature of the report 
is the full listing of all United States representa. 
tives to the various organs and subordinate organs 
of the United Nations and of the membership of 
the specialized agencies related to the United Na- 
tions. The report closes with a special section on 
documentation, which gives sources of information 
and publications on the subject of the United Na. 
tions. 

The United States and the United Nations; 
Report by the President to the Congress for the 
Year 1947 is a realistic and comprehensive report 
of efforts made in 1947 for a peaceful world order, 
written with unusual clarity largely in nontechni- 
cal language. Copies may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., at 60 cents a copy. 
The report is not copyrighted and its contents may 
be reprinted in whole or in part. 





Bibliography of U.N. Documents— 
Continued from page 267 


Letter From the Representative of India Addressed to’ the 
President of the Security Council Dated 1 January 
1948. S$/628, January 2, 1948. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Preliminary Report by the Committee of Experts to the 
Security Council on the Respective Functions of the 
Security Council and the Trusteeship Council with 
regard to the Trusteeship System as Applied to 
Strategic Areas. S/642, January 12, 1948. 10 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter From the Representative of the United Kingdom 
Dated 16 January 1948 Addressed to the President 
of the Security Council and Attached Note from His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Addressed to the Yugoslav Ambassador in 
London Dated 15 January 1948. S/652, January 19, 
1948. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Letter From the United States Representative Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council Dated 1 
January 1948 and Enclosed Notes. 8/656, January 
21, 1948. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter From the Representative of India Addressed to the 
President of the Security Council Dated 21 January 
1948. $/657, January 22, 1948. 1p. mimeo. 

Letter From the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Got 
ernment of Pakistan Addressed to the President of the 
Security Council Dated 22 January 1948. 8$/659, 
January 22, 1948. 1 p. mimeo. 
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U.S. Regards Solution of Palestine Question as U.N. Matter 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO JACOB K. JAVITS 


[Released to the press February 16] 


Text of a letter concerning Palestine to Jacob K. 
Javits, member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, from the Secretary of State 


February 12, 1948. 
Dear Mr. Javits : 

I have received a letter dated February 10, 1948, 
signed by you and twenty-nine other Members of 
the House of Representatives. This letter ex- 
presses your joint concern over violence in Pales- 
tine between Arabs and Jews, your worry lest the 
announced policy of the Department of State of 
an arms embargo to the Arab countries and Pales- 
tine may be misleading as to the intentions of 
the United States, and your apprehension that if 
the United Nations Palestine decision is rendered 
inoperative the United Nations itself may be made 
ineffective. In reply to your specific questions I 
desire to inform you that copies of this letter are 
being addressed separately to the other Congress- 
men who signed the communication of February 
10. 

Taking your questions seriatim I quote the first : 


(1) “Is it true that Great Britain is permitting 
arms to continue to be shipped to the Arab 
nations, and if so, does the continuance of such 
shipments interfere with carrying out of the 
United Nations decision on Palestine ” 


On February 4, 1948, the British Minister of 
Defense made an official reply in Parliament 
which largely covers your inquiry. He said, 
among other things: 


“There is at present an embargo on the entry 
into Palestine both by sea and over the land fron- 
tiers of all war-like material. The Government 
of Palestine will enforce this embargo to the 
best of their ability until the Mandate comes to 
an end on the 15th May. It is also the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government to refuse permission 
for the export of military material from Great 
Britain to any part of the Middle East except un- 
der existing contracts which have been under- 
taken as a result of our treaty obligations to cer- 
tain Arab Governments. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no reason to suppose that the material 
poole by them under such contracts will be 
used in Palestine.” 


This Government has no information in its pos- 
session indicating that to date the continuance of 
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British treaty shipments has interfered with the 
carrying out of the recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Palestine embodied in its reso- 
lution of November 29, 1947. 


(2) “Do the activities of the Arab nations with 
respect to support of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee for Palestine, and the Arab League, or 
otherwise in their announced violent resist- 
ance to the U.N. decision on Palestine, en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace 
and security in the terms of the U.N. charter?” 


While it is true that various Arab Governments 
and organizations have announced their deter- 
mined opposition to the General Assembly’s rec- 
ommendation on Palestine, there have thus far 
been no overt acts which, in the decision of the 
Security Council of the United Nations, have been 
determined to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in the terms of the 
United Nations Charter. Meanwhile, the United 
Kingdom, as the Mandatory Power, is responsible 
for the preservation of peace and security in Pal- 
estine. The United States has consistently pro- 
claimed its determination to see the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter complied with, and 
its Representative in the General Assembly, in 
announcing this Government’s policy regarding 
Palestine on October 11, 1947, said that we as- 
sumed there would be Charter observance. 


(3) “What will be the instructions of the U.S. to 
its U.N. delegate on the questions referred by 
the U.N. Palestine Commission to the Secur- 
ity Council regarding the means for making 
effective the General Assembly’s decision on 
Palestine?” 


The United Nations Palestine Commission has 
thus far submitted its first interim report to the 
Security Council but the Council has not yet taken 
action on the report. On February 10 the Council 
agreed to await the forthcoming special report of 
the Palestine Commission on the problems of se- 
curity and enforcement before giving further con- 
sideration to the General Assembly’s recommenda- 
tion on Palestine. This report 1s due February 
15. In absence of knowledge as to the contents of 
the Palestine Commission’s next report it has been 
impossible to formulate instructions to the United 
States Representative on the Security Council. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 19, 1947, p. 761. 
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(4) “What is the U.S. prepared to do to help in 
the implementation of the U.N. decision on 
Palestine?” 


I believe that much of this question is implicitly 
answered in my response to Question 3. Until 
the Security Council has received and studied the 
report of the Palestine Commission on security 
and enforcement and has reached a decision it is 
not possible for this Government to determine in 
advance the steps which may be necessary to carry 
out such a decision. However, the United States 
has been active as a member of certain other prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations which are deal- 
ing with the Palestine problem to implement the 
resolution of November 29. The United States 
Representative on the Trusteeship Council and 
his Deputy have worked with other Members of 
the Council in preparing a draft statute for the 
trusteeship of Jerusalem. The United States as 


a Member of the Economic and Social Council 
will be concerned with those aspects of the resolu. 
tion of November 29 which call for action by the 
Economic and Social Council. Practically eve 
— organ of the United Nations is concerti 
under the terms of the Assembly’s resolution. 

I much geese your patriotic interest in this 
uestion and your concern for the success of the 
nited Nations. As the President and I have on 

several occasions made clear, we regard the solu- 
tion of this immensely difficult problem as a 
United Nations solution and our contribution to 
that end will be as a member and steadfast sup- 
porter of the United Nations. 

Faithfully yours, 





Ww 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


UNITED STATES DELEGATIONS TO FAO 
MEETINGS IN PHILIPPINES 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 20 that the President has approved the compo- 
sition of the United States Delegations to two 
meetings sponsored by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (Fao). An Fao Regional Meeti 
To Consider the Formation of a Regional Counci 
for the Study of the Sea is scheduled to open at 
Baguio, Republic of the Philippines, on February 
23, 1948, and an Fao Rice Meeting is scheduled to 
convene at Baguio on March 1, 1948. 

The purpose of the first meeting is to discuss 
the establishment, organization, and constitution 
of a Regional Council for the Study of the Sea 
for waters of the Southwest Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. 

The rice meeting is expected to concern the 
problems of international trade in rice and the 
possible formation of an international rice organi- 
zation. 

The United States Delegation to the Meetin 
To Consider the Formation of a Regional Counci 
for the Study of the Sea is as follows: 


Delegate: 


Andrew W. Anderson, Chief, Division of Commercial 
Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior 


Alternate Delegate: 


Charles J. Shohan, International Resources Division, De- 
partment of State 


Advisers: 


Edward W. Allen, Acting Chairman, Pacific Fisheries 
Conference, Seattle, Washington 


Oscar E. Sette, Chief, South Pacific Investigation, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, 
Stanford University, California 

Herbert E. Warfel, Chief, Section of Biological and 
Oceanographical Investigation, Philippine Fishery 
Program, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior, Manila, Republic of the Philippines 


The United States Delegation to the Rice Meet- 
ing is as follows: 


Delegate: 


Leonard B. Bilis, Chief, Rice Section, Grain Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, Department of 
Agriculture 

Alternate Delegate: 


Charles J. Shohan, International Resources Division, De 
partment of State 


Advisers: 


J. Norman Efferson, Foreign Rice Marketing Specialist, 
Department of Agriculture 

Douglas Crawford, Agricultural Attaché, United States 
Embassy, Manila, Republic of the Philippines 


In addition to the above meetings, the United 
States Government will be represented by ob 
servers at two other meetings to be convened by the 
Fao at Baguio. Douglas Crawford has been des 
ignated as observer to the Fao Regional ge 
of Technical Nutritionists. This meeting, whi 
is scheduled to open on February 23, is e : 
to concern future activities in the field of nutrr 
tion as they relate to the Fao regional program i 
Asia. A member of the United States Embassy 
staff at Manila will represent the United States 
as observer at the Meeting to Consider Far East 
Regional Fao Activities we is scheduled to con- 
vene on March 15. 
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Directing Council of the Pan American Sanitary 


Organization Holds First Meeting 


ARTICLE BY JAMES A. DOULL 


At the Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference held at Caracas, Venezuela, from January 
12 to 24, 1947, a reorganization plan was adopted 
which defined the Pan American Sanitary Organ- 
ation as consisting of four parts: the Pan Amer- 
ian Sanitary Conference, meeting once in four 
years; the Directing Council, meeting annually; 
the Executive Committee, meeting every six 
months; and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
the permanent body of the Organization with 
headquarters.at Washington. 

Representatives of all 21 American republics 
make up the Directing Council. The Executive 
Committee elected under the new plan included 
representatives of Argentina (elected for one 
year), Brazil (three years), Chile (one year), 
Costa Rica (three years), Cuba (two years), Mex- 
io (three years), and the United States (two 
years). This Committee held its first meeting 
from April 28 to May 3, 1947, at Washington and, 
having received an invitation from the Govern- 
ment of Argentina, decided that the Committee 
ind the Directing Council should meet at Buenos 
Aires during the second half of September 1947. 
Accordingly, the original Executive Committee 
held four sessions in that city from September 22 
to 24, the Directing Council held eleven plenary 
“ssions from September 24 to October 2, and the 
lew Executive Committee held a brief concluding 
session on October 2. 

The Executive Committee received at the meet- 
ings the report of the Director of the Bureau and 
prepared draft rules of procedure and a draft 
igenda for the Council. 

Nineteen of the American republics were repre- 
ented at the meetings of the Directing Council. 
The Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organization and the Rockefeller Foundation 
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were represented by observers. The agenda and 
rules of procedure recommended by the Executive 
Committee were adopted without significant 
change. The chief items on the agenda were (1) 
increase of the quota from 40 cents to one dollar 
per 1,000 inhabitants and consideration of volun- 
tary supplementary contributions; (2) approval 
of the constitution of the Pan American Health 
Organization; (3) approval of the reorganization 
plan and budget of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau; (4) revision of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Code; (5) relationship of the Pan American 
Health Organization to the World Health Or- 
ganization; and (6) election of two countries to 
succeed Argentina and Chile on the Executive 
Committee. The following committees were ap- 
pointed to study and prepare reports on the agenda 
items: (1) Finance and Reorganization; (2) Con- 
stitution; (3) Relations with the World Health 
and Other Organizations; and (4) Drafting. 


Reports of the Committees 


1. Finance and Reorganization. The Council 
accepted the report of this Committee and ap- 
proved the increase in quota from 40 cents to one 
dollar per 1,000 population. It was agreed to 
establish an additional optional quota, the amount 
of which would be in accordance with the economic 
capacity of each country, and the Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau was authorized to 
take appropriate steps toward securing these 
funds. 

A budget of $1,300,000 for the first year’s opera- 
tion (effective Jan. 1, 1948) was approved subject 
to availability of funds. From information re- 


* Ecuador and Nicaragua did not send representatives. 
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ceived from various representatives, the Com- 
mittee felt justified in taking into account approval 
by governments of the quota of one dollar per 
capita and also probably sufficient additional an- 
nual contributions to warrant this budget. The 
Director of the Bureau was authorized to make 
necessary changes in the budget, subject to subse- 
quent approval of the Executive Committee at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The annual salaries of the Director, Assistant 
Direetor, and Secretary and the Representation 
Fund of the Bureau were approved as follows: 
Director, $15,000; Assistant Director, $10,000; 
Secretary, $9,000; and Representation Fund, 
$6,000. Authorization was also given for the pay- 
ment by the Bureau of income taxes on the salaries 
of the employees. 

2. Constitution. The Committee accepted in 
the main the draft constitution prepared by the 
Executive Committee in April and May 1947, and 
the Committee’s report was accepted by the Coun- 
cil with only minor changes. The following fea- 
tures of the constitution are of special interest: 


a. Name—The Executive Committee 
had recommended the names “Pan American 
Health Organization” and “Pan American Health 
Conference”. These were rejected in favor of the 
older terminology, “Pan American Sanitary 
Organization” and “Pan American Sanitary 
Conference”. 

b. MempersHip—There was much dis- 
cussion of this point. The relevant provisions as 
adopted by the Council are: 


Article 2 (A) The Pan American Sanitary 
Organization is at present composed of the 21 
American republics. All self-governing na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere are entitled to 
membership in the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization. 

(B) Territories or groups of terri- 
tories within the Western Hemisphere which do 
not conduct their own international relations 
shall have the right to be represented and to par- 
ticipate in the Organization. The nature and ex- 
tent of the rights and obligations of these 
territories in the Organization shall be deter- 
mined in each case by the Directing Council 
after consultation with the government or other 
authority having responsibility for their inter- 
national relations. 
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c. FUNCTIONS OF THE RESPECTIVE OR- 
Gans—The Conference is designated the supreme 
governing authority of the Organization; how. 
ever, it may delegate any of its functions to the Di. 
recting Council. The Conference elects the 
Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
who must receive a two-thirds vote of the countries 
represented with a right to vote (art. 4 E). 

The Council (art. 8) has the responsibility of 
performing those functions delegated to it by the 
Conference and acting on its behalf between meet- 
ings of the Conference. It reviews and approves 
the annual budget of the Organization, submits 
an annual report to participating governments, 
and when the post of director becomes vacant elects 
an ad-interim Director. 

The Executive Committee (art. 12) authorizes 
the Director to convoke meetings of the Council, 
approves the agenda of meetings of the Conference 
and the Council, acts as an advisory body for the 
Council, and prepares with the cooperation of the 
Director the proposed budget of the Organization, 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is the 
Secretariat of the Organization. 

d. Composirion—The Conference is 
composed of not more than three representatives of 
each government, one of whom is designated by his 
government as chief delegate; the Council is com- 
posed of one representative from each govern- 
ment. Conference and Council elect their own 
officers. Participating governments pay the ex- 
penses of their representatives to the Conference 
and the Council. 

The Executive Committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives of seven governments elected by the 
Council for overlapping terms of three years. A 
government is not eligible for reelection until one 
year has elapsed. The expenses of representatives 
to the Executive Committee are paid by the Or 
ganization except when meetings are held con 
current with, immediately preceding, or immedi 
ately following those of the Directing Council, a 
which instances the expenses are paid by the pat 
ticipating governments. Officers of the Executive 
Committee are elected at each meeting. 

3. Relationships. The chief problem before this 
Committee was the consideration of a proposed} 
draft agreement between the Organization and 
the World Health Organization. Substanti 
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progress was made, and the Executive Committee 
yas authorized to continue negotiations with the 
negotiations subcommittee of the Committee on 
Relations of the Interim Commission of Wuo. 
As presently drafted, the agreement would become 
dfective when 14 American republics have ac- 
epted the constitution of WHo. In the progress 
toward integration as contemplated under article 
# of the constitution of Wxo, it appears that three 
sages may be necessary : 


1. Prior to acceptance of the World Health Or- 
gnization by 14 American republics, the agree- 
ment will not be in effect and there can be no 
rgional committee of Wxo for the Western 
Hemisphere. During this period, which it is hoped 
vill be short, a provisional arrangement will be 
necessary under which the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau will carry out the functions of a regional 
ifice of WHo. 

2. When from 14 to 20 American republics have 
accepted the constitution of the World Health Or- 
ganization, the agreement will be in effect. The 
Regional Committee for the Western Hemisphere 
vill include only members of Wuo. The Pan 


{American Sanitary Bureau will act as a regional 


ifice of WHo. 

3. When all 21 American republics become mem- 
rs of Wuo, the Pan American Sanitary Confer- 
ace will become the Regional Committee and will 
probably delegate its authority to the Directing 
Council. 


Problems on German Economic Unity 


[Released to the press February 20] 


The conversations with the British and French, 
«heduled to begin on February 23, represent an 
endeavor to explore on the ambassadorial level in 
london the whole range of German problems of 
nutual interest. Lewis Douglas, U.S. Ambassador 
to Great Britain, will be assisted by a small group 
from Omeus and a limited number of experts from 
the Department of State. The atmosphere of the 
lalks will be kept informal and their scope will be 
determined by the participants at one of the early 
meetings. It is hoped that the Benelux countries 
will be afforded an opportunity to present their 
views. In view of the wide range of interests rep- 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
The Final Report 


The principal resolutions of the Council in- 
cluded in the final report relate to (1) placing upon 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau the solution 
of the continental problem of urban yellow fever, 
based fundamentally on the eradication of Aedes 
aegypti, which transmits it; (2) acceptance of 
the report of the Committee on Relations and au- 
thorization of the Executive Committee to act as 
negotiator with the negotiating subcommittee of 
the Interim Commission of the World Health Or- 
ganization; (3) formal authorization of an in- 
crease in the annual quota from 40 cents to one 
dollar per 1,000 inhabitants, and the establishment 
of an additional voluntary quota; (4) deferment 
of discussion of the Pan American Sanitary Code 
until a future meeting; (5) designation of Mexico 
City as the seat of the 1948 meeting of the Council ; 
and (6) election of Uruguay and Venezuela to the 
Executive Committee. 


Principal Accomplishments of the Meeting 


The most important accomplishments of the 
meeting were agreement on a new constitution, 
additional progress toward integration with the 
World Health Organization, approval of a budget 
that will permit the Pan American Sanitary Or- 
ganization to put its reorganization plan and its 
expanded program into effect, and the recognition 
of the necessity for a new sanitary code of world- 
wide application. 


TRIPARTITE CONVERSATIONS ON GERMAN MATTERS 


resented and the fact that this will be the first 
occasion on which interested governments will 
have an opportunity fully to express and examine 
their respective views, the conclusions reached may 
necessarily be of a provisional nature, particularly 
as the time for the conversations may be limited by 
the need of Ambassador Douglas’ return to Wash- 
ington early in March. A frank interchange of 
views over the entire range of subjects is contem- 
plated and an effort will be made to obtain agree- 
ment on as many points of principle as possible 
so that clear-cut decisions can be taken at an early 
date. After the governments have had an oppor- 
tunity to consider the results of these preliminary 
discussions, they will determine the next stage. 








TEXT OF MEMORANDUM FROM THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO THE AMBASSADOR OFjTHE U.S.S.R. 


[Released to the press February 21] 


The Department of State refers to the commu- 
nication of February 13 of His Excellency the 
Soviet Ambassador relating to the discussions 
which the Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France propose to hold in 
London respecting Germany. 

These discussions have been arranged for the 
examination of poet in Germany of mutual 
interest to the three Governments. ere is no 

rovision in the Potsdam or other agreements re- 
fating to Germany concluded by the four occupy- 
ing powers which prevents any of the powers 
from discussing between themselves questions of 
common concern. 

The United States Government is surprised 
that the Soviet Government should undertake to 
remind the other powers of their contractual 
obligations in Germany. The result evoked by the 
failure of the Soviet Government to observe the 
principle of economic unity provided for in Sec- 
tion III B 14 of the Potsdam agreement impels the 


U. S. Delegation to Conference on Maritime Consultative Organization 


[Released to the press February 10] 
The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 10 that the President has approved the com- 
position of the United States Delegation to the 
United Nations Conference To Consider the Estab- 
lishment of an Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization. This meeting is sched- 
uled to open at Geneva, Switzerland, on February 
19, 1948, and is expected to last approximately one 
month. An invitation to the United States Gov- 
ernment to attend the Conference was received 
from the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
on April 10, 1947. The United States Delegation 
is as follows: 


Chairman 
Garrison Norton, Assistant Secretary of State 


Vice Chairman 

Huntington T. Morse, Special Assistant to the Commis- 
sion, U.S. Maritime Commission 

Chief Technical Adviser 

John W. Mann, Shipping Division, Department of State 
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other three powers at this time to consult among 


themselves to put an end to a state of uncertai 
and economic deterioration in Germany w 

threatens recovery in all of Europe. As has been 
repeatedly stated by United States representatives 
both in the Council of Foreign Ministers and in 
the Allied Control Council for Germany it re 
mains open to the Soviet Government to join the 
other occupying poner in sound measures for the 
achievement of the economic and political unity of 
Germany. The fact that it now protests against 
the endeavors which will be made to develop con. 
structive measures to deal with the present situa- 
tion in Germany can only be construed as an effort 
to shift the responsibility incurred by the Soviet 
Government itself for the present division of Ger- 
many, with all the unfortunate consequences which 
this division entails, not only with respect to Ger. 
many, but for the recovery of Europe as a whole, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 21, 1948. 


Advisers 

Myron Black, Shipping Attaché, American Embassy, Rome 

Roy 8. Campbell, Shipbuilders’ Council of America 

John M. Cates, Division of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State 

Harvey Klemmer, Shipping Attaché, American Embassy, 
London 

Serge G. Koushnareff, Assistant Chief, Transportation and 
Communication Division, Department of Commerce 

Robert T. Merrill, Capt., U.S.C.G., Department of the 
Treasury 

Thomas B. Monroe, National Federation of Americat 
Shipping 

John Tomlinson, Division of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State 

Secretary 


Ellis K. Allison, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


The general purpose of the Conference is 
consider the establishment of an intergovern 
mental maritime organization which would be 
brought into relationship with the United Nations 
as a specialized agency. United Nations mem- 
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bers and 12 other governments have been invited 
to participate. The provisional agenda includes 
the following items: (1) consideration of the es- 
tablishment of an intergovernmental maritime 
consultative organization ; (2) scope and purposes 
of the proposed organization; (3) its constitution; 
(4) relations of the new organization with the 
United Nations and other international organiza- 
tions; and (5) arrangements for the interim 
period before the organization is established. 

At the First Session of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Transport and Commu- 
nications Commission in February 1947, it was 
recommended that an international conference be 
convened to establish a world-wide shipping or- 
ganization. The Economic and Social Council 
approved this recommendation at its Fourth 
Session. 

The forthcoming Conference will utilize the 
draft convention for an intergovernmental mari- 
time organization drawn up by the United Mari- 
time Consultative Council at its Second Session 
at Washington, D.C., in October 1946. This draft 
will serve as a working paper to form the basis 
of discussion, together with any drafts or amend- 
ments proposed by the participating governments. 


PUBLICATIONS 
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For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from 
the Department of State. 


European Recovery Program. Statement by George C. 
Marshall, Secretary of State, before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, January 8, 1948. 12 pp. Free. 


An explanation and defense by Secretary Marshall of 
recommendations for aid to Hurope—why she needs 
help, how much she needs, and how it should be 
given. 


The Stake of the Businessman in the European Recovery 
Program. Address by George C. Marshall, Se¢retary of 
State, Before the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, Jan- 
Wary 15, 1948. 7 pp. Free. 


The circumstances leading up to the formulation of 
the European Recovery Program, and the effect of 
the Program on the conditions of doing business. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Cooperation in the Americas: Report of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, 
July 1946-June 1947. International Information and 
Cultural Series 1. Pub. 2971. 146 pp. 40¢. 


A discussion of the cooperative scientific and techni- 
cal projects, the exchange of persons, and the cultural 
interchanges between the Americas. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1659. Pub. 2978. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Interim Agreement Between the United States of 
America and Austria—Signed at Vienna October 8, 
1947; entered into force October 8, 1947. 


Military Assistance to the Philippines. Treaties and 

Other International Acts Series 1662. Pub. 2979. 6pp. 5¢. 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines—Signed at Manila 
March 21, 1947; entered into force March 21, 1947, 
effective from July 4, 1946. 


Military Mission to Iran. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1666. Pub. 2997. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America 
and Iran—Signed at Tehran October 6, 1947; entered 
into force October 6, 1947. 


National Commission News, February 1, 1948. Pub. 3019. 
10 pp. 10¢ a copy; $1 a year. 


Prepared monthly for the United States National 
Commission for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Restitution of Property: Transfer to Italian Government 
of Gold Captured at Fortezza. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1658. Pub. 2975. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Protocol Between the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, and Italy—Signed at London October 10, 1947; 
entered into force September 15, 1947. 


The Foreign Service of the United States: Educational 
Preparation for Foreign Service Officers and Entrance 
Examinations. Department and Foreign Service Series 1. 
Pub. 2991. 81 pp. 25¢. 


A comprehensive discussion of the examinations for 
the U.S. Foreign Service—the requisite educational 
preparation, general examination information, and 
sample written examination questions, 


Industrial Property: Restoration of Certain Rights 
Affected by World War II. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1667. Pub. 2998. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
France—Signed at Washington April 4, 1947; entered 
into force November 10, 1947. 


The Turkish Aid Program. Economic Cooperation Series 
1, Pub. 3014. 24 pp. 15¢. 


A background of the recent political and economic 
situations in Turkey leading to the establishment of, 
and documents relating to, the aid program. 
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Foreign Aid and Reconstruction 


Pro d Aid to China: 
essage of the President to the Congress . 
Statement by Secretary Marshall. . . 
Statement by Secretary Marshall Praising 
Work of Amaa 
The Greek Situation. By Loy W. Henderson . 
Address on U.S. Beonsunis Foreign Policy 
and National Security 


The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


Impact of the United Nations Upon Domes- 
ee = Jurisdiction. Article by Ernest A. 
ross 
U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliography . 
The President’s Report on the U.N. 
U.S. Regards Solution of Palestine Question 
oe N. Matter. Letter From the 
Secretary of State to Jacob K. Javits. . 
U8. a to Fao Meetings in Philip- 


U.S. "Delegeiton to Conference on Maritime 
Consultative Organization 


Occupation Matters 


Problems on German Economic Unity: 
Tripartite Conversations on German 
Matters 
Text of Memorandum From the Under 
Secretary of State to the Ambassador 
of the U.S.S.R 


Economic Affairs 


— Nationals May File Declarations 
f War Losses in Belgium 


International Information and 
Cultural Affairs 


Directing Council of the Pan American 
Sanitary Organization Holds First Meet- 
ing. Articleby James A. Doull. .. . 


Publications 
Department of State 


James A. Doull, author of the article on the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization, served as alternate United States Representative on the 
Directing Council of the Pan American Sanitary Organization. Dr. 
Doull is Director of the Office of International Health Relations, 
United States Public Health Service. 
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